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{KEITH LOOKED DOWN INTO THE GROUNDS AND SAW THE FIGURE OF A WOMAN, WRAPPED IN A LONG TRAILING BLACK GARMENT !; 


POOR LADY BARBARA. 


————— 


CHAPTER ILI. 


Tr was considerably past eight when Keith 
reached the grand entrance of Landale Park. 
The young lawyer began to reflect he might 
have kept his host waiting dinner, since his 
pscking had taken much longer than he had 


expected. 


He was also conscious that his office snit of 
summer tweed was hardly appropriate to the 
occasion, and wondered which would be the 
least eye rere of etiquette, to appear as he 
was or to detain Lord Landale yet farther 
while he changed hia clothes. Bat the man 
servant who showed him to his room solved 
his doubts, 

“Dinner will be in ten minutes, sir. It 
ree Reeaenen on account of Lady Joan’s acci- 

nt,” 

Keith bethought himself to inquire after 
tne injured foot, and heard it was only a 
slight sprain. The doctor had been and said 





if the young lady kept to her sofa for a few 
days, the mischief would soon ba remedied. 

Lord Landale met his guest as the latter 
left his room, and they went downstairs 
together. Dinner was served at once, and 
while the servants were present the Earl spoke 
only on everyday subjects; but trivial as was 
the conversation, Keith learned two things, 
Lord Landale had followed the little events 
of Barton as carefallyas though he had lived in 
the town, instead of being away from it for 
thirteen years, and despite his kindly manner 
soa pleasant smile, some heavy care sat on 

im, 

He drew a sigh almost as of relief when the 
batler and his satellites at last retired, leaving 
him alone with his guest; but for some time 
he did not speak, and when at last he broke 
the silence it was by a most unexpected 
question, 

‘* What do you think of Lady Joan?” 

Keith was as much prepared with a reply to 
an inquiry as to what he thought of Venus, 
but he answered naturally, though certainly 
with a little surprise visible in his manner. 

‘‘ I think she is very beautiful. I never saw 





any one such @ vision of health and loveli- 
ness,” 

Lord Landale smiled. 

** You thought she looked weil ?”’ 

Keith was puzzled at the persistency. 

“I did, indeed. I never met anyone who 
seemed more so. I trust this sprainis only a 
trifling matter that need not cause you 
anxiety,” he added, courteously. 

Lord Landale sighed. 

‘I don’t think I should be anxious if Joan 
sprained both her feet. I should, at least, feel 
she was safe for a while! "’ 

Keith hardly knew how to answer this pecu- 
liar 8 - He ventured to ask whether 
Lord Landale intended to settle down at the 
Park. 

“IT hope so. If it seems to agree with Joan. 
I suppose people have thought it odd I kept 
heraway from England so long.”’ 

“It was -natural you should shun the 
Park.” 

“Why?” demanded Lord Landale, 
haughtily. “Itis my home—the spot dearest 
to me on earth.” 
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“ Edidnot mean ‘to offgnd ypu; pexifeps 1] a ae tle yesrs of honest wast he hag givem | titan a@y I have yet fd to@ee my pbild’s 
oa? have spdken so-freely.” to it, and foals on it as a kind ef right t weddigg-day.™ . CH 
“ ik lain s ing. Telfime, why is it 4.it should pass.to her eldest som 1 loo bewndered. ~ 
natural Fhould « un the Park?”’ only known sooner, I should not have felt it so Lord Landale went on slowly, almost asa 


Keith felt decidedly uncomfosteble, j 

** T have heard this was your nief residence 
during your wife's life,” he said, simply, ‘#0 
I thonght it natural for yon to avoid it after 
her death.” 

Lord Landale looked at him keenly ag 
thougk he would read his inmost thoughts. 
Bo vesmed tatiefied with the scrutiny. 


“Of course! You do not remember the 
Countess?” 
Keith shook his head. 


“I never saw her. I was very litile in 
Barton during my childhood; bot I have 
heard from many of the beauty of Lady Lan- 
dale, and after seeing her danghter I can well 
believe it.” 


** Joan isnot in the least ike her, She has | | 


not one of her mother’s features, and I am 
glad of it. My wife wasumorphen,. Shehad 
very few near relations, arfa@-so#here bas been 
no one tointerfere with meandmyehild. Joan 
has led a strange life for oneof her birth, bat 
I think she has been happy.” 

“Tam sere ofit. She looks as shongh. she | 
had never known s care,” 


“She shall never Bmow one I can "pare |. 


her,” said the Earl; fondly. ‘‘ Herold gover- 
ness arrives in a week fo act as — 
oo . 


Landale. If the nsighbours.come they 
will have to content with mes and | 
Mis. Trevanon. Iwan Jee roomed!” |. 


@ndees pores re bens ae 

02 

or: a nee et eer { 
and bheve thor free from: all | 
intimacice. 


ace inthe would.” , 4 

Is comme into Keith's head to be smmny for 
her, the nextanoment he was marvelling at 
the triomph with whith her futher rade the: 
aunouncement. 

“ T expect you are ¢he fist stranger she bas 
spoken to sinve@he emme'to England,” want 
on Lord Landille, “Your mesting wasa. 
strange ove; Go you know if is had nos. 
mes pe I meant to write to you to mon 
row ?' 

‘‘Il am surprised to hear it.” 

** You see,”’ said the peer, smiling, ‘tho 
I daresay you have heard nothing bat ill of 
m6, I bave two good peints, I never forget a 
promise and Lam not ungrateful. Years ago 
I knew yonr grandfather; I think when he 
came to die—hia end was very sudden—he 
repented of his harshness to yonr mother, I 
was with him at the last, and he made me 
promice if ever I went.home to England to 
see that you had at least a startin life, a fair 
chance—so he expressed it—of making your 
way. I owed a debt-of deep gratitade ‘to 
Lord Munro, and I was not likely to refuse 
any request of his.” 

“T am sorry he is dead,’ said. Keith, 
gravely. ‘I would never:havessked him: to 
help me, I think ia. my’ way, Lord Lanfale, 
lam as prood as anyone, bat.I should have 
liked when Lhad made a mame-and fortune 
for myself, to go to him amd ask a friendly 
welcome—jast for my mother's sake,’ 

Lord Landale shook his head. 

“He waza singnlar man, bat loyal to the 
core, the Keiths were all like that. I wonder 
if you have inherited their truth as well as 
their name and features,” 

‘Have I inherited their features?” 

“S80 much so that anyone who had knowa 
Lord Munro must seethe resemblance. Now, 
I want to understand your position fally. Have 
you qnatrelled with your father—do you'take 
vour stand as ome apart’ from the family ut 
O.ikdele?”’ 

“TI have not quarrelled with my father, 
Khord Landale; J thivk be has treated me 
badly, but it is not-quitehis‘own fault, -The 


5 


myself as surely my father's future partner 
as the Lady Joandés pour heiress,”’ 

“ Lady Joan is xot my heiress; all my pro- 
perty is entailed on male heirs,"’ corrected the 
Harl; “bat I quite understand, the com- 
parison you intended. Now, teli me, what 
ado you mean to do?” 

‘* T shall go to London.” 

* And then?” 

“I think I shall get on,” said Keith, not 
bosstficlly, but with a ring of confidense in 

told. of steady 


-reliames, 


dale looked, though fal. 
‘“~T, ghonld liked to Baws ea 
woulfigladly have let this house: 
genond ome to you, but _ ; 
3; yon are‘yeung & fanoy tree, 
a beautifaland——”" 
colour flashed upin tea 






as oe. He interrnpted 
withecdling of wounded fecling in 
‘Lem nots fertane-hunter,. my 
@ai@, quickly. “I see as well a 
en a lawyer, atipresentout of emplagament. 
am quite aware-of the gulf between: ane: 


times as beautiful and ten times as charming, 
Ishonld not seek to overthrow it. I have my 
pride, ¢ ord Landale. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever marry avyone; but this much I 
know, Iwill never wed a wife richer than my- 
self. J have seen too clearly the heavy price 
my father has hadto pay for the advantages 
his marriage brought him.” 

He ended his speech breathless, and sawa 
broad smile on Lord ‘Landate’s'fave, 

““ My ‘dear boy,’’ said the Earl, cheerfully, 
“there was not the leastoocasion for that’ burst 
of indignation, as yau would bave seen had 
you let me'finish. ‘To’begia with, there is no 
gulf'such as-you describe between you and 
Joan. You are'botti the grandchildren of an 
Hoglish Earl, and if your father is a com- 
moner, my dear-wife, Josn’s mother, was the 
same. Then, as I hinted jast now, my 
daughter is not my heiress, All my property 
is strictly entailed, and must pass to my 
nephew, co that Jown will have only a mode- 
rate portion. The fear‘ranning in my ‘mind 
was this (and, remember, I: am trusting you 
with's secrect I have never breathed even to 
my own child), ‘you are young and‘free, Joan 
is the same; if you saw much of each’ other a 
mutual attachment wonld bea most natoral 
result, and’but for one reaton’ would have‘my 
unqualified consent, only ‘that reason: is all 
powerful. Joan Disney must go down to her 
grave unmarried, Iheve known nrach sorrow, 





busirez: came from his wife’s family, Ste 


put I think it would be a keener one to ms 


hand, but: far five years X have lorked on p 








‘Bio bait'said tro!y, indie way henwawmeypronill} phe any 


*he-vact disparity between an Eas! a 


your heiress, and I assure you weresheten | j 


am who panes to weigh his words. 

** Were a Dake of England to ask for her I 
should refuse him. When I lost my wife, 
when I saw the she soffered, and dis- 
covered the complaint had been heraditary in 
her family for untold generations, I swore a 
solemn cath that no child of mine should 
carry such a dire disease on to her descend- 

” 


ook: the Countess died of consump- 
‘tion ?” Keith, gravely. 
* And what disease is-more terrttle? You 
i ang een; bat, 
jeot-dieeply. 












ame. rich she is 











‘pad to-settle-dewn aud evjoy the : 
ot his daughter's happiness. Did he 
aotaully mean to spend his last years in one 
aimless hurrying about from place to place to 
protect his child from lovers? It really 


*‘T can trust you,” said Lord Landale, after 
a long pause: “ For my olé friendlies) sate I 
mean to-do my utmost for your future pro- 
spects. In return, you promise me if you 
have underrated my child’s attractions and 
you feel at any time you 'are'gtowing attached: 
to her—you will tell me at once.” 

‘tT promise more than that,” replied Keith 
Norman. “The moment I ventnre to think 
of your daughter as one it. wonld be possible 
for me to woo and marry I will never willingly 
look upon her face again.” 

‘And you will tell no one of my—foible? 
Ido not wish ‘to be hela up to ridicule asa 
mono. maniv or anything of that sort.’’ 

“ T will never mention your views. Indeed, 
I have no temptation to do to. I 'hope to 
a my future life in: Landon, and in all 

at great city I know no one; absslately no 
one.” 

“That can soon be remedied,” ‘said Lord 
Landale. ‘Iam going up ‘to Lerdon on 
business: to-morrow; and, of course; Lshell-see 
my solicitors, They are excellent men, both 
of them, but they are‘etting-o!d, and ‘both of 
themare bachelors. Now; «what I strould like, 





would ‘be ‘to get you into "their office Tf it 


life when Wwtight have 
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wasonly a queation ofcapital I’ set you up: 
in- practice for yourself gladly, just for your 


grandfather's sake; but I really thimk- you'd: 


be better.-offin every way with Bruce and 
Gardiner. Shave dess responsibility, 
less an xiety;.and ‘be gaining, more experiance.” 

‘“You:dhave only forgotten one thing, my’ 
lord,’ suggested: Keith; witha smile, “These 
gentlemen may decline to receive me into 
their Office. Doubtless they have: plenty of 
clerks already, and——" 

“Brace and I were boys together,’ said 
Lord. Landale, “ and Iidon’t think he would 
refuse any request of mine if he could help it. 
Besides, toxteil the troth, I know he is now 
looking out, for perm pe alerk. The fellow 
who filled that post had an offar to go-out to 
India, and being a fool. jumped! at:it. You 
jast come: up to. the Temple: with me. to- 
morrow and:see: what Bruce saye:to you.” 

Keith aecepted willingly, and they parted 
for the night. 

It was alresdy getting late, and most of the 
servants had retired. 

Rather a esleepy-looking footman showed 
Mr. Norman the: way to his room, aud our 
hero, threw himself into.an easy chair bythe 
open window to think over the events of the 
last twelve hours which had changed the 
whole tenor of ‘his:hife. 

He had: seemyery little of the world; only 
what life at: a public school. and the «x- 
perience: of a country lawyer's office could 
tench him. He had travelled very little; bat 
he possessed by natare a clear, keen jadg- 
ment, and.a ready: perception. 

Keith Nogman could see things. that would 
have passed onnoticed by an older man, and 
adhe satin his loxurions reomand thought 
of the u. Lord Landale had:so 
generously offered him, the: question would 
reont to himwagain and again, what’ mystery 
hung over the Harl? What cause,. besides 
his wife's death, had made him the anxious, 
troubled man:he was? 

Keith would never have pni the feeling into 
words. Nos to his closest friend would he 
have expressed his certainty that Lord Lan- 
dale: had secret care, But as he recalled 
the sad, almost stricken look, on the Harl's 
face he felt convinced that, despite his wealth 
and rank, some heavy trouble wsighed’on the 
spirits of the master of the Park. 

Asto the extraordinary promise exacted ‘of 
him regarding Lady Joan Keith gave it with- 
out a.seruple, She was very beautiful, and 
he admired her just ashe. might ‘have done-a 
rare picture or lovely ornament; but he had 
heard his-stepmother too ofien throw her 
money io her ‘huebvand's-tecth to make him 
ever dream:ef a rich wife, 

He knew: Joan Disney ‘had probably a far 
nobler nature than Matilda’ Norman, but he 
would never have put it in any woman's 
power to say she! made his fortane, and for 
the rest he had no thought: of love or mar. 
riage. i 

Keith's‘heart at this time wae bound up in 
two things—his profession and his little 
half.sister Kathleen. 

The room allotted to him at the. Park was 
@ striking contrast to the: bare, comfortless 
chamber Mra. Norman thought good enough 
for her stepson. 


It was large and lofty, and farniehed with 


dainty ohintz hangings, It had, in’ faet, as 
Keith learned later on, been intended for 
Lady Joan’s use, but she bad preferred rooms 
in the:front. This faced the grounds, and 
was on the first floor, the French windows 
opening on to a baloony, at the end of which 
a short flight of steps led down to the terrace 
beneath, 

It was almost midnight, but Keith had not 
the elightest. desire to go.ta‘bed, ‘he felt, in- 
deed, almost pre/ernaturally- wide awake. He 
rove at lash, and flinging back the shutters, 
opened the- window and stepped ont on tothe 

y. ‘The moon: was ab the full, and’by ite 
salt, silvery splendour the were hight 
as day, and had; beside:; a kind of woird, un- 
earthly beauty which eeemed to give a tinge 





of sadness to the same—an effect often pro- 
dnoed- by moonlight. Keith Jooked upon the 


smooth velvet turf, the ¢astefal flower beds, |: 


and marvelled:‘ haw Lord Landule could have’ 
borne to stay sa long away from co fair a 
home, He was } -of closing the window 
and retiring from the balcony when a woman’s 
voice fell on his ear; one single word in ® 
faint, weary voice, which yeti had a kind of 
mueio in it, ‘Stop !" 

He wae by natare the least imaginative of 
men, Keith wae the last person to believe in 
things: sepernatural, or to be the victim of 
any humen attempt te play the ghost, but this 
one word seemed to hold him epell-bound. He 
simply could not-leave the balcony; a strange 
shiver passed over him, but he stood there, 

less, waiting for what was to come 


4. 

He looked down into the grounds and saw 
the figure of a woman, wrapped in some long 
trailing black garment which hid her form, 
but the moon fell full on her face, and Keith 
felt.a thrill of-horror as he gazed on her, for 
tbe features were those of Lady Joan. The 
hair he could not’ cee, it was hidden by the 
dark hood, but the beautifal eyes were there, 
only with e great sadness'in their depths ; the 
cheeks were thin and wasted, but the: mouth 
had theisame sweetness of expression, only 
tinged with a vast regret, 

Keith feit‘he wes’the- victim of a dream, 
and yet he conid'not force himself to leave 
thespot. It was impossible, heargued, thatthis 
sould‘be Lord: Landale’s danghter; the beauti- 
fol girl whom’ he-knew to have retired to rest- 
early: on aceount of her sprained foot; bat 
Jean Disney had no sister or cousin to appear 
suddenly- bsfere him, even if it had been 
likely that a kinswoman of Lord Landale 
should be abroad alone at euch an honr. If 
was Joan's face, only looking as hers might do, 
when a world of sorrow shonld have dimmed 
ita brightness, and many bitter tears have 
driven the roces from her cheeks. 

He atood there motionless. He-was a brave 
man, and yet'he-shuddered ; he longed to ring 
for assistance; any human companionship 
would have been welcome; even a servant's; but 
then supposing before such companionship 
arrived the fignre on the Jawn vanished, what 
excuse could hegivefor disturbing the house ? 
What would Lord Landale think of a lawyer 
who saw visions at midnight ? 

Besides, the Earl wasalready almostmorbidly 
anxious over his: only child ; supposing he did 
not scoff at Keith's story, would it not add to 
his fears for Lady Joan? 

Five minutes ef blank silence, Keith Nor- 
man feeling his blood run cold ; then the voice 


came again. 
sb You ere Lord Landale’s friend, he trusts 
- , 


ou. 
, “ And T will be faithfal to the trast,” said 
Keith; warmly, “f know not who cr what 
you-are, but, I warn you, an enemy to Lord 
Landale-and' his child is one to me!" 

A faint smile flickered over: the sad pale 
face. One thin white hand was raised, was it 
in blessing or im-curse ? 

“You ll be faithful to her—faithfal 
through all, even when the storm bursts, 
promise it to me!” 

Amazed, Keith again thonght of ringing for 
assistance, and risking all the consequences 
that might enene, but the fignre on the lawn 
seemed to understand his purpose, and said 
hastily, — 

“You will betrue to her, swear it! Poor 
girl, she will needevery friend she hes ; though 
Lord Landale’s fears are groundless, she will 
never inherit his wife's doom.”’ 

‘+ T-will be her friend,” said Keith, anewer- 
ing the strange speaker almost in spite of him- 
self, ‘*Who and what you are I know not, 
jpat yon may be sure of this, while I live I will 
do-all that friendship can for Lord Landale 
and hie daughter.” 

“ Even in poverty and disgrace ?"’ 

“ Still morein poverty—disgrace could never 
touch them!” 

He'looked.again on tothe lawn and saw no 





one. He rabbed his eyes and wondered if he 
had been asleep, 

He knew that-he had hada day cf unuenal 
excitement, and that on first reaching his 
room he had flang himeelf into an easy chair, 
amd tried to understand Lord Laadale's 
strange cenfidence. Might it not be that 
while pondering over Joan Disney's history ho 
had fallen asleep ? 

What more natural, then, than that he 
should dream of her, that a figure with her 
— appear and enjoin his protection for 

er 

Of course, that was the explanation. Ié 
was all nonsense to think that the creatare he 
hed geen, was anything but the creation of a 


dream. 

Still, for all that, he locked the windows 
and bolted the shutters over them, though he 
had never in his life before slept without a 
little frech air, 

He lighted two candles on the mantelpieco, 
bolted his door, and got into bed with « 
strange sense of expectancy, bat nothing hap- 


He fell asleep as soon almost ag his head 
touched the pillow, and did not wake until the 
footman appesred with his het water (entering 
throngh the dressing-:room, whose door Keith 
had forgotten), and the information breakfass 
was at nine, as Lord Landale wished to catch 
the ten o'clock express to London. 

Keith found that Lady Joan waa not to 
appear at breakfast, but the Earl took him to 
her beudoir afterwards to bid her good:byo, 
and the sight of her bright face and calm, 
untroubled emile dja more than anything ele 
to deatroy the memory of his strange dream. 

“ Good-bye,’’ said Joan, gently. “ Papa says 
I ovght to be very much-obliged to you, bat I 
tell him he is the person to be gratefal, since 
Isaved him the troable of sending for yor. 
Mind you come back and zee us when you are 
famous.” 

‘“Before that, I hops,” said her father, 
kindly ; “for I have been telling Mr. Norman 
he is to look on the Park as a second home.” 

‘And you or I will quarrel with eome one 
on purpose for Mr. Norman to plead our case, 
and cover himeelf with glory.” 

“A lawyer doeg not plead, Lady Joan,” said 
Keith, lightly, “and I sheutd be sorry for 
either you or the Earl to goto law. It is not 
exactly a pleasant proceeding."’ 

“Well, if we ever do, remember you ara 
engaged on our side,” langhed the girl, good 
naturedly. 

Little did they think those light words 
would ever be proved true. Little did they 
dream that bright-baired Joan would ever ba 
the heroine of a cause célébre, which well-nigh 
atirred England to its utmost bounds. 

Tte Earl and his protégé travelled to Lon- 
don by exprees train, lanched at the Sita- 
tion Hotel, and then set off on foot for the 
Temple. {fo was early still, not much after 
two-o'clock. 

“T hate cabs,” said Lord Landale, as they 
strolied along, ‘‘and we can talk much better 
walking.” 

Keith was quite willing. Such friends as 
Lord Landale are seldom met with. Thera 
was not the slightest tinge of patronage about 
the Earl's kindness. He seemed utterly to 
forget that Keith's father was ae & country 
lawyer, whose wife ho had forbidden his 
countess to visit, It was more as though hoe 
thought of the yourg man ouly as the grand- 
son of his old friend Lord Munro. 

“ Of course, it's a piece of cruel irjastice, 
this putting your step-brother over your 
head,” he said, thovghtfolly; “bat from all { 
have heard of Barton effaira I should not 
wonder if it turned out to be the beet thing 
that could have te to you.” 

‘ T have often thought I should like a Lon- 
don life,” confessed Keith. 

“TI don't mean only that. I have heard 
your father has-been speculating pretty con- 
siderably of late. Hitherto al! has succeeded ; 
buat if his Iack changes the liability is un- 
limited, and everything, even Oakdale itself, 
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would go to the hammer, and there would be 
absolutely nothing left but the business. Now, 
as Mrs. Norman would certainly demand the 
iion’s share for her family, you would literally 
be spending the best years of your life in sup- 
porting her and her children. It is far better 
for her own aon to be in that position.” 

I don’t think it will suit Bryan.” 

‘It will do him good. They tell me he 
thinks of nothing at present but amusement. 
It never answers to spoil a young man, and 
Mrs. Norman has done her best to ruin 
Byran from his birth.” 

There was no time for more conversation, 
for they had reached their destination. The 
elerk knew Lord Landale well, and ushered 
him and his companion at once into Mr. 
Bruoe’s presence. 

Keith saw a@ grave, thoughtfal man, not 
far from sixty, with keen, penetrating eyes, 
and a not unkindly expression; bat he 
waa hardly prepared for the solicitor's recep 
tion of himself, 

‘© You need not introduce us, my lord,” 
said the man of law, holding out his hand to 
the young stranger,‘'I know this must be 
Lady Diana Keith’s son.” 

Lord Landale looked well pleased. 

‘I thought you would see the resemblance, 
Bruce. You are so sharp at seeing like- 
nesses; but it is not on account of that I 
brought him here. His father has treated 
bim shamefully, and I want you to take him 
into your office.” 

“ My office is hardly a refuge for oppressed 
young men,” said Mr, Bruce, sharply ; ‘but, 
apes you know something of law?" and 

e looked questioningly at Keith. 

‘‘I was admitted five years ago, and I have 
had a good deal of experience in country prac- 
tice, but my brother is joining my father now, 
and there is not work for three of us in the 
cffise,” 

‘So youare turned adrift ?’’ pursued Mr. 
Bruce, grimly. “ Well, I'll think it over. I 
knew your mother, young man, and [ like 
your face; but, of course, I must consider it, 
and consult my partner.” 

John Gardener was a valetudinarian, who, 

or the last three years had drawn a moderate 
income from the office andspentitin rushing 
about Europe in search of health. Consalt- 
ing him was the merest matter of form, indeed, 
as he was then in Norway, and his partner 
promised Keith his decision in two days; 
culess the affair was explained by telegram, 
the absentee would probably never hear of the 
matter till it was concluded, 

The answer, when it came, was favourable, 
Keith Norman found himaelf managing clerk 
to the old-established firm, with a salary of 
five hundred a year. 

‘* And,” said Mr. Brace, thoughtfally, when 
Keith spoke of seeking lodgings, ‘‘ perhaps for 
the present you had better live with me, I 
have a large rambling house at Falham,where 
there's room for a dozen young men, and I 
don’t hold with bachelor lodginge—never did. 
You come to me, at any rate, for the first six 
months, then if we quarrel you can move.” 

Bat long before the six months were over 
both knew there would be no question of their 
parting. The lonely bachelor, who had so few 
objects on which to expend affection, took the 
young man to his inmost heart, and Keith 
learned to respect Mr. Bruce as he had never 
-been able to respect his own father. 

Of Barton and the inhabitants, of Oakdale 
in particular, he heard very little. Lord 
Landale had only remained at the Park a 
month, and was now travelling on the Con. 
¢inent; and Mr. Norman chose to take offence 
at his son's good fortune, declared he ought 
to have been consulted in the matter, and 
‘that Keith leaving him without proper notice 
had injared the office. 

There was no doubt the practice had 
suffered, but that was as much from Bryan’s 
presence as Keith's absence. That young 
man was so incorrigibly lazy that his care. 
iesaness drove a few of the older and more 
influential clients to desert the firm, 





Some of them transferred their business to 
Mr. Fiint, but others followed Lord Landale's 
example, and employed a London lawyer. 
Perhaps it was natural they should choose 
one with whose manager they were already 
familiar; bat it was gall es wormwood to 
the master and mistress of Oakdale, who did 
not scruple to assert Keith was trying to 
ruin his father. 

‘Never mind,” was Kenneth Bruce's ad- 
vice, when Keith lamented this tohim. “ If 
hard words broke any bones I fancy most of , 
us would be cripples. When your father , 
needs your help he will be glad enough to 
make friends.” 

Tt was so exact a description of the lawyer's 
character that Keith quite started. | 

“T often think you must have known some- | 
one very like my father, Mr. Bruce, you 
understand him so perfectly.” 
mask, knew him intimately before you were 

rn.” 

Keith started. 

“ T have often meant to tell you, my boy,” | 
the old lawyer went on, ‘‘ but the opportunity 
never seemed to offer. Your father was 
articled to me. He served his time in the , 
very << where you are manager now.” | 

“ a reitadenel 

“Hear me out, Keith, He was just ad- | 
mitted a youth of three-and-twenty when one | 
of our clients required a lawyer to go into the , 
country and receive his instructions, There | 
were many old apy ay to examine, and 
altogether it was a 
expected woald entail more than a week's 
absence. I had no partner then, and it 
seemed absolately im ble for me to leave 
the office so long. 
qualified solicitor, clever, and, as I thought, 
energetic. It was a very na thing to 
send him in my stead, but I have regretted it 





to this very day.” 1 @ 


‘“‘Sarely hedid not abuse your confidence?" 

‘Not in the way you mean. I believe his , 
advice was as sound as my own could have 
been, but it wasa tedious business. It had | 
to do with cutting off the entail of an old 
estate, and many formalities were required. | 
Altogether John Norman was away a month.” 

“ And you wanted him here?” 

‘Not particularly, It was what went on 
there that I have always etted. He was 
young, you see, and good-looking. I suppose 
what happened was not surprising—he fell in 
love with my oclient’s youngest child, Lady 
Diana Keith.” 

Keith looked eagerly into the speaker's face. 
At last, then, he was to hear the story of his 
mother's marriage. 

‘‘T could have forgiven him if he had only 
been frank and told Lord Manro the trath. 
Lady Diana was her father’s favourite, and 
I feel sure he would have relented and yielded 
to her entreaties; but Norman never even 
condescended toask him. A fortnight after 
his retarn to town he took a month’s leave of 
absence, and the next thing I heard was that 
he and Lady Diana had oe nl 

The old lawyer never said a word to prove 
such was the case, but his manner seemed to 
Keith to hint that he too had loved Lady 
Diana. 

It was a subject never mooted between 
these two men, but from that night Keith 
felt certain Mr. Brace had loved his fair 
young mother, and that it was his own re- 
semblance to her which had found him favour 
in the lawyer's eyes. 

‘*Of course he had to leave,’’ went on Mr. 
Bruce. ‘It would have been a, regular 
scandal for me to keep him after that. Lord 
Manro would have quarrelled with me on the 
spot, and I had been friendly with his family 
too long to sacrifice them to Mr. Norman. 
He never seemed fond of law, and so I got him 
a classical tutorship in a good school. and they 
did not do sobadly till—the end. He wasfrantis 
then, threw up his mastership, and went down 
to some little country town—I never heard 


, office? I suppose, though, 


before your mother’s marriage he had 


ous business, which I | 





our father was a fully | 





the name, but I suppose it was Barton—and 
buried himself alone. I always think he 


really loved Diana, though he did put another 
woman in her place little more than a year 
afterwards. 

“T have never seen him since the day of 
your mother’s funeral. I followed her to the 
grave; as the daughter of one of my moat 
valued friends I could hardly do less; but 
then I closed all intercourse with your father 
for ever.” 

‘*I know my grandfather is dead,” said 
Keith; ‘‘but does his son ever come to the 
he must, as you 
— on lawyer. I wonder if I shall recognise 

m ” 

“You had better study the peerage,”’ said 
Mr. Bruce, sarcastically. ‘‘ Your ignorance ia 
quite refreshing." 

“IT know his title,” said the young man, 
flashing at what seemed to him a sneer. ‘It 
must be the same as his father's, and he was 
Lord Manro of Studley G and Lord 
Landale said I was like the family, so you see 
I might recognize him well without an intro- 
Gut wh sgaaiet igeienaseh e oaie Meghagek” 
out what s ce I have displayed.”’ 

“Why, you see, Keith, dead men don't 
generally call at cffices, or, indeed, need 
lawyers, and your uncle has been dead these 
fifteen years.” 

‘Dead! I think I'm sorry.” 

“You need not be!” said Mr. Bruce, 
firmly, “if ever there was a life not to be 

it was your unole’e. Why, — 


his name so notorious that he was forced to 
join with his father in cutting off the eniail. 
They say there is a black sheep in every 
family ; but I hope it’s not many can boast 
of one quite so black as Viscount Keith. He 
died three years before his father, and I think 
the Earl was thankful for it.” 
“Don’t you feel curious about Studley 
?” asked Mr. Bruce after a long 
silence. ‘It is in Yorkshire, and is one of the 
— estates in England. J never saw its 
equal,” 
OED Seto eas Be ag ar 
grounds are open to the public I might t 
& lone, elit that pyres ae Sener, 
an a glimpse of t ce which was m. 
mother’s home.” . . 
“ a have you no curiosity as to its pos- 


“T think I have my own share of pride and 
other Dy me too,” said Keith, gravely, ‘for 
I should never care to seek acquaintance with 
He! po ae ~~. lest they should think I 

esigns on their property.’ 

‘* Keith, do you know that Studley Grange 
is almost like a nightmare to me. I have 
often thought of telling you the story as 
though it were a stranger’s, and asking your 
opinion of it. I am still solicitor to the 
estate, and I tell you plainly it gives me more 
anxious moments than all the rest of my 
business put ther.” 

Keith kept silent a moment. 

“Tf I can be of any use to you, Mr. Brace, 
pray tell me the story. I assure you I can 
think of the matter as unprejudicedly as 
though my mother had never called the Grange 
her home, The idea of obtaining anything 
ea her family has never once entered my 

ea Reg 

‘*T am sure of that. Well, listen.” 

And it seemed to Keith Norman as he did 
so that no romance ever conceived by ready- 
brained novelist was stranger or more per- 
plexing than the Mystery of Stadley Grange. 


(To be continued.) 











Tuere is many a man who we call friend, 
and whose face seems familiar to us as our 
own ; yet could we but take a glimpse of him 
when we leave his presence, and he sinks back 
into his chair alone, we should sigh to see how 
often the smile on the frankest lip is but a 
bravery of the drill, only worn when on parade. 


' —Buuwer. 
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ROY’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


«Jove !” exclaimed Jack Prinsep, as Nora 
returned to the bail-room, her eyes shining 
like two stars, the happiest of smiles hovering 
about her pretty mouth, her whole beauty 
glorified, and irradiated by the supreme con- 
tent which was quickening ali her pales. 

“She's been and gone and done is!” he 
grumbled to himeelf; for boy-like, his ardent 
feelings developed at a rapid rate, as soon 
as the prize which he had never coveted was 
out of his reach. 

Captain Falconer was utterly oblivious of 
all other engagements, and devoted himself 
to Nora Macdonald in such an audacious 
fashion that the Duchess looked on grimly, 
imagining that ‘the little sneak” had 
wheedled him into an engagement; and the 
Countess nodded and smiled, fancying that 
her favourite castle in the air was complete 
at last; and Fred Sinclair was obliged to 
rush off into a violent flirtation with Lady 
Alice in order to hide the wild joslousy that 
was driving him mad; and the good-natured 
Dake was already wondering what fiae 
appointment he could give the Huzsaras a 
wedding- present. 

It was very wrong of Roy, bunt in a week's 
time he would be miles ard miles away, 
and he told himeelf that a few eccentricities 
were permissibie when the last dance meant 
@ last good-bye. Nora was lost in a dream, 
and could not trouble her head for a moment 
about such prosaic old things as the conve- 
nances of society. She made her ex- 

lanation to Roy Falconer, and they were 

ends once more. She asked for rothing 
beyond, and the ball-room in spite of its 
stately proportions was scarcely large enough 
to hold her great content. Together they 
went in to supper—together they stood in the 
hall when the last farewells had to be said. 

‘Oh dear, darling Lady Ciavering! How 
can I ever thank you enough for making me 
come!” and two beautifally moulded arms 
were flung round the Countess’s reck, whilst 
rapturous kisses were pressed on her cheeks, 

* You've nothing to thank me for,” and 
Lady Clavering patted Nora’s cheek with a 
‘fond smile. 

* I can't tell you how delighted I am, and I 
shall come over to Mcuntfalcon to congratn'ate 
you to morrow. I suppose the old man will let 
me in.” 

“ Congratulate me!” Nora looked up with 
Seared eyes, 

** Yes, you little humbug! I don’t require 
two eyes to see what has happened. Take 
care of her, Roy, and don’t let those harum- 
scarum boys deposit her in a ditch.” 

“No, I'm going to see that she gets there 
safely,” he answered, with a smile. * I wouldn't 
trust her to anyone else."” Then he turned 
round and caught hold of Sinclair. ‘ You'll 
let me take your place, won’t you? there's a 
good fellow.” Fred shook off Roy's hand, and 
answered gruffiy,— 

‘* You've taken it already!"’ Then he went 
outside, and leant his curly head against one 
of the pillars of the portico, wondering if life 
could ever be the same to him again without 
the Fairy Princess. 

‘Oh that drive back to Mountfaloon! Would 
Nora Macdonald ever forget it? There was 
no one to interfere, for poor Jack was still per- 
forming the office of coachman, and solacin 
pen with thoughts of that awfully jolly gir 
in blue. 

It was bliss sufficient to be alone with Roy 
Falconer, and to know that he had come 
a this fong, cold drive simply to be with 


He told her all the of his life, and, 


i story 
without one self. pitying thought forhis present 
poverty, ‘went on to speak of his hopes for the 
pe gba it had been his dearest wish to go 
India. 








** At last I shall have my chance, and it will 
be my own fault if I don’t use it. The 
Afghana are placky fellows, and quite worth 
the trouble of fighting them. I've always 
longed to be on active service, and now my 
time has come," he said, with the zeal of a true 
soldier. : 

‘Then you are glad to go?” in a small 
voice. 

‘‘ For some reasons—yes, intensely glad. I 
shouldn't be worthy of the name of a soldier 
if I weren't.” Aftera pause, he added, ‘‘ Where- 
ever Iam, I shall always be thinking of the 
dear little girl who is taking care of the old 
man at Mountfaloon, and—and—” rather 
huskily, “if she marries, I hope the man will 
be a'‘thoroughly good fellow, who will kcow how 
to prize her properly.” 

No answer. 

“Think of me as an elder brother, dear,” 
taking her little hand in his strong grasp, and 
bending over her tenderly, “ and never let any- 
~— or apybody come between us, promise me 
that.” 


‘“‘ Not if you do as I ask you,” stooping over 
her withered violets, and feeling dreadfally in- 
clined to cry, for half the glory of her coming 
freedom would be taken from it if he were in 
India and she in England. 

A pressure of the hand was the only answer, 
for Roy was keeping himself in check to the 
best of his ability, for he realised, rather too 
late, that if he could not marry her, it would 
be a scurvy trick to win her poor little heart. 

* Tne gates are open!” he exclaimed, insur- 
prise, as they tarned up the averue at Mount. 
falcon. ‘I'm afraid you've been found 
out!” 

“It will make no difference, for he would 
have known to-morrow. Bat something has 
happened! Look at all those people and the 
policemen,” she cried, in a fright. 

‘It mayn't beanything,” he said, soothingly; 
but his own heart sank in his breast. ‘ You 
stay in the carriage, whilst I go in and see.” 

She shook her head, bat sat on in frightened 
silence, her fears increasing as they drew 
nearer to the hall. Whatcouldit be? The 
opened gates, the groups gathered together on 
this freezing night to stare at closed windows, 
the policemen called from every station near, 
as if some fearful tragedy had happened within 
those ancient walls! A police cfficer op-ned 
the door of the wagonette. Roy spoke to him 
in a low voice, then turned to Nora. 

* You won't stay here? ” 

** No, not for anything!” 

an people stared and whispered to each 
other. 

‘ That's the young master and Miss Mac. 
donald, Whatever have they been up to?” 

‘**Come iv, Peinsep, somebody will hold the 
horses,”’ said Roy. ge the groom stepped 
forward, touched his forelock and took his 
place in the front of the tired animals, whilst 
the three went in together. 

The large hall was empty and as silent as 
the grave; bata fire been lighted in the 
huge grate, which had been disused for many 
years, and revenged itself by sending out 
volumes of smoke. 

Nora looked round with scared eyer, expect- 
ing to see something horrible, and clung to 
Jack’s arm as if for protection. 

Roy had taken a few steps in the direction 
of the music-room, when the door opened, and 
out came Venables, looking white and scared, 
with ten years at least ad to his life since 
the day before, 

Nora sprang towards him. 

Fyn Where's Lord Mountfaloon? Is he 

The valet looked at Captain Falconer, and 
then at the white, eager face close beside him. 
There was something in the girl’s attire, as she 
stood there in her ball.dress which seemed so 
incongruous with the awfal news he had to 
tell, that the words stuck in his throat. “ No, 
oe not ill. Worse than that!" he 
Bald, y- 

‘‘Worse! what do you mean, man?” 
broke in Roy, impetuously. 








Venables raised his grave eyes to the young 
master's earnest face, 

‘* His lordship is dead!" 

“Dead, how and when?” gasped Roy, 
whilst Nora clang on to the edge of a table, 
shaking from head to foot, unable to speak a 
meee, bus fixing haggard eyes on the valet’s 

ps. 

“« Murdered /" The horrid word came hoarsely 
from his parched tongne. 

‘ Murdered! Good heavers! How awful!" 
with whitening lips, and then as Nora's slight 
figure swayed to one side, he took her in hia 
arms, and placed her ina chair, where Jack 
supported her, whilst listening horror-strack 
to the terrible tale. ‘‘How was it done? 
Weren't you with him? Oh, if I had only 
been there !” cried Roy, with almost a wail. 

The valet clasped the back of a chair—and 
went on ina low voice. ‘I missed his lord- 
ship first about eleven o’clock, when I went iz 
to give him whathe always took. He had got 
out of bed almost as soon as he was in, and I 
knew where he had gone to. I followed az 
fast as I could to the Red-room. As I got near 
it, Grimper came out of her room, and as we 
went to the door we heard a scofile,and one 
or two shots. I tore in like a madman, but 
only just in time,”’ his voice growing hurky, 
“to catch the master, who fell backwards 
intomy arms. The room was fall of smoke, 
bat I'm certain I saw two men there, if not 
more,but they vanished through a door which 
I never knew of in the wall, and as soon ag 
they were outof sight, there was another 
shot, and a noise as of falling. We got the 
master on to the bed; but it was all over; we 
could do nothing for him. We rang the alarm- 
bell, and when Andrewes and George came, 
we searched the place.” 

‘Did you find any one?" dashing away & 
tear and trying to steady his voice. The poor 
old man gone for ever—beyond all hope of 
reconciliation? Roy never knew how he had 
clang to the hope of being reconciled to his 
grandfather till he found that he had = 
where his voice could never reach him. 
Now a fierce desire for vengeance came u 
him, and he felt that he should like to 
the marderer with his own hand, as he 
his question, 

The valet looked across at Jack as if doubt- 
fal whether he ought to eay anything more 
before him, 

*‘Go on,” said Roy. ‘‘Mr. Prinsep is te 
be trusted as much as myself.” 

Jack gave a grave nod, and Venables went 
on. “There was a secret staircase, which 
none of us knew of, leading down into the 
library, and at the foot of it we found Mr. 
Philip doubled up, with a shot through his 
chest. He was stone dead.” 

‘*Good Heavens!” exclaimed Falconer. 

* After that we found the young lady miss- 
ing, and did not know what to think. Grimper 
would have it that——”’ 

‘*Miss Macdonald had gone to a ball at 
Lady Clavering’s,” interrupted Roy, quickly. 
‘She did not like to mention it before, but 
she meant to have told him to-morrow.” 

“ Ah, indeed ! I was in a way about it myself, 
for I made sure that being so courageous 
she had run out to give the alarm, and been 
murdered by the ruffians to keep her quiet. 
I’m thankfal, I'm sure, to see the poor young 
lady safe.” 

Roy bent forward, and lowered his voice, 
uae no reason to think my uncle did 
it?” 

‘No, sir,” in @ cautious whisper. ‘I feel 


sure that he came to take the money, for it's 
not the first time he has tried that on, but 


ou see he has been mixed up with a loose 
lot of late years, and my belief is that they 


got wind of the money upstairs, and followed 
him down here, determined to have some of 
the plunder. The police have found a few 
things in the colonnade by which they hope 
to trace them.” 


‘*I am glad of it,” sternly. Then turning 


to Jack, he asked if he would mind stayirg at 
Mountfaloon for that night as he thought 
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Miss Macdonald would like to have one of 
her own family with her under the circum. 
stances. The boy was: shudderiagly anxious 
to get ont of the plate, but he would not 
desert his cousin for the world, if he could 
really be a comfort to her, so he instantly 
consented to atay. 

7 — me Miss oe room.” 

enables was 5 is “y our 
pardon, sir, but deat 30 think Mies Mao. 
donald would feel lonesome and strange up 
there?” 

‘Yes, let me stay somewhere downstairs,’’ 
she said, faintly. ‘“ I—I can't be alone!” 

Roy took her into the library, placed her 
on @ sofa, covered her up with w. , arranged 
the cushions under the small brown head, 
and then telling her to. go:'to sleep turned. to 
Jack, and advised him to do the:zame, point- 
ing to a large arm-chair in which he could 
ensconce himself. 

“And you?" said Jaok, shivering over the 
fire which had just been lighted. 

** Oh, I've got to see after things,” Roy said, 
with a shudder and a digh, for he knew it 
was his duty to go andt a lasi look at the 
bodies of his uncle and grandfather, as well as 
to talk over necessary arrangements with the 
police. Grimper was busy, and did not appear. 
He did not ask after her, for he guessed what 
she was doing. He left the room, and soon 
after Mrs. Wiltshire came in with some nice 
hot tea. They were both very glad of it, and 
as they drank it the cook gave them a tear- 
fal and incoherent account of all that had 
happened, winding up with thanking the Lord 
for sending the young master there just when 
he was wanted. 

Philip Falconer had once imagined that he 
could count on Wiltshire and Andrewes as 
his friends in the household; bai they had 
always been devoted tothe Captain, stthou 
not so fiercely antagonistic to himself.as the 
unconventional Grimper. 

Roy came in an hour later to find Jack fast 
asleep, and Nora sobbing wildly with her 
face hidden in her 8, and most of her 
wraps faJlen on the ground. 

He knelt down by her, and soothed her as 
well.as he could, bui the teans were standing 
in a eyes, and his own heart was as heavy 


RE > 

‘' Oh, if I had only been here,”’ she sobbed, 

Thank Heaven you weren’t,” with a 
shadder, ‘‘ or I should have lost youas well. 
Try not to think of it, and go.to sisep.”” 

snip !" exeitedly, ‘I shall never sleep 
aga 9 

“ ig? Ap bbe ey like.a pie to me 
ona,” voice breaking, '' but I manage to 
bear if somehow.” ot 

“He loved you all the. while,” rubbing ber 
eyes with herlimp pocket handkerchief, ‘“His 
very last words,” with a tragic sigh, ‘* were 
‘ Heaven bless you, and. the poor boy too. I 
was'very fond of him once,’ ” 

‘* He said that? I’m so thankful. It waen’s 
bia fauli thas-he turned against me, and Roy 
leaning his arm on the head of the sofa, rested 
his face on his hand, and;let his his. go 
fondly back to the past—to the days when the 
Low ate was.the pride ofthe Viscount’a 


yl uaein night seemed.as if it would. 


never end, 

As the slow hours dragged on to: the late 
wintry dawn Roy had plenty todo; but ever 
apdagain he kept onening back to the library, 
where Jack was always fast asleep, and Nora 
aa persistently wide awake, : 

ith the utmost tenderness aud patievos.he 
did his best to calm and comfort her ;, bat: her 
nerves had received such » tenrible chock, that 
she eould not rest and be still. 

He drew a chair close beside her, and talked 
to her like the kindest of brothers, and for 
litjle while sLe would listen to.bim gratefally, 
and try. with.all her might to:keep. quiet; baa 
after a few minutes she would start.up, shiver- 
ing and shuddering, as if.she aaw themurdered 
men lying on the floor of that may room, 

She excited all his tendenest feelings, even 


age ; 
The. thieves were disaavered, fonewery 

,| clue fadled ; .and, ord Menntfsloon pre: | 
ferred specie to: ten, there waa no; 





while she deprived him of the Guntlont amet 
tunity for rest, and he was really than to 
Jack Prinsep for sleeping so soundly, and 
letting him have the charge of the sweet litile 
thing to himself, 

Oh! the horror that came upon him as soon. 
as he was outside in the hall, for the presence 
of death seemed to be everywhere. 

The Viscount had been placed on his own 
bed; but his son had been. carried into the 
music.room, where he lay on the sofa, white, 
cold, and defiant even in his last sleep, for his: 
soul had ed away when he was struggling 
hard to defend his stolen. gains, 

e Was ag rg ber 4 8 Bieoch on o 
stone steps leading, irom library 
room above; and Grimper, though she tried 
her best with scda and seap, could never 
the stain. 

That hidden treasure in the Red Room had 
brought death to Lord Mountfaloon, and dis- 
grace as well aa.death to his son; but the 
chest was. empty,.and the treasure gone; and 
let us hope that the curse had vanished as welt 
from the home of the: Falconers. 

As soon as the néws of the tragedy reached 
the Chase Lady Clavering bad the horses put 
te her landau, and drove over to Mount- 

& con. 

Dr. Adair, who. was:away.from home when 
the groom from the Hall came to fetch him, 
had already been, and pronounced Miss Mac- 
ones to be suffering from an attack of brain. 

lever. 

Roy and Jack were eeriously alarmed, bat 
the Countess relieved.them by eaying that she 
would carry off the patient at once to the 
Chase, where she should be nursed with the 
tenderest care. 

The doctor looked grave at the idea of the 
patient being moved; but. he agreed that she 
would have a better choos recovery in any 
other house than Mountfalcon. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, AND LAST. 


Fora long time Eleanora Macdonald was 
dangerously ill, thongh nursed with. the nt- 
most care. 

Mrs. Prinsep was telegraphed: for, and came 
aé once. She had been comforting herself 
with the idea that the tragedy at- Meuntfalcon 
would set her niece free, and she was prepared 
to welcome her back very; warmly. to Myrtle 
Lodge, which was rather degolate without the 


3, 

ont was, therefore, a relief to her mind rather 
than @ disappointment that Nora had Jost her 
chanees of being an. heirass.by the Viscount’s, 
tragic death ; and Jack was frankly; delighted, 
for he bad felt nneasy. es the pegsession of 
such a large fortuneshould makea galf between 
him and his dear old chum—for a*‘chum" he 
always — her, though she happened to. 
be a girl, 

The Duchess of Honiton, having been made, 
asyare of her mistake in locking upon the poor: 
gizl. aaa mercenary interloper, showed . her, 
penitence by constantly driving overtoinguire, 
ates her, and. to briog her some lovely 

Owers. ‘ 

The emartest of. caxrisgas. were continnally, 
Giving ap to the.d wan anxions inquinies 
after Macdonald's bealsh ; and the pablio | 
in, general were angerly) for her, 
recovery, hoping hear the true story of 
the Viscount's and Philip Falconer's.deeth. . - ;| 


burglars; sea veil. waa cast over. the,shameful 
deiails, dk ie asa of. Falooner 


nn oe of thantiess hich (fate os 
rs ; sen 
head ed in defending his father seceded 
. was saved: 
from. disgrace. 


maans of sracing the last money, for sovexeigna’ 
tell no tales. 


All. exciting topies. were spaided .by. thove’ 


tra 
| think 





who watched over the invalid; bat; as Nora: 


= 


began to regain her strength, her mind 
resumed its activity, and Monntfaleon, with 
all connected with it, was constantly in her 
thoughts. 

Lady Olavering, having received strict 
instructions from the doctor, did not dare to 
mention Roy's nanie, and whenever he was in 
the house his visite were kept a dead secret. 

Nora, putting two and two together, came 
tothe conciasion that he had gone to India, 
Sie pover'te chakige hld-gucantg datnconaien.- 

e to e his wealth. 

She remembered how Lord Mountfaleon 
had-told her that he had torn up his last will, 
and sent for his lawyer to make another. 

But if the lawyer ever-oame, it could only 
have been to find his client dead, and the'for- 
tune whieh was to have been her’s must have 

one to somebody else, probably to those 
tals he was always talking of as ‘his- 
tees. The aie all -her 
nattrally depressed her epirits, 
and’ Lady Guvedag bile urged on by some- 
body in the background, began to think that 
her patient wanted rousing. 

Nora’ was sitting in the boudoir, boking ex- 
cy: aed in a close fitting black dress, 
which she wore out of respect to the late’ Lord 
Mountfalcon’s memory. It was made so 
@aintily that it scarcely looked like a garb of - 
mourning, and only formed s pleasant contrast- 
to the bright colouring of th: laxarious 
little room. Some violets were on her lap, 
which she was tying into bunches for Lady 
Rose, who did not mind picking them, but 
objected strongly to any trouble with them 
afterwards. The door opened gently ; without 
looking round, she said,— 

“Come in, darling, I shall have done them 
in a moment.” 

“ Yes, darling, and you shall give them all 
to me,” answered Roy, now Lord Mountfaloon, 
with a mischievous smile lighting up his 
handsome face, He was dressed in mourr- 
ing, and had certainly grieved for his grand-_ 
father; but there was no sadness about his 
expression to-day, which looked as bright as 
the spring sunshine. 

The next minute he was sorry that he had 
startled her, for all the violets fell’ down on 
ae as she ttatted up, turning deathly’ 
white. 

‘T_T thought you were in India,’’ sha enid, 
hakily. ; 


He drew her down on to the sofa, and fitting 
beside her, scanned the delicate face with earn-. 


eyes, 

My poor little child, how ill you've been,” 
and his face grew very grave. 

“Bat I'm alt right now,” with « smile, try- 
ing to seem calm and composed, thoogh 
her heart was flattering like a bird. | - ‘ 

“We needn’t have quarrelled over the 
money,” coming a little nearer. 

“Qh, but I'm 80 disappointed,” the ‘tears: 
equnieg baa! sak * s me after all my 

tomices ve nothing to give you. 
4 “Yon mst give me something tle, ”” 
“That's nonsense; and it’s nothing to joke 


a 2 
OF avid was more in earnest et life. I 
want.something better than heap of tin. JF 
want your dear littlogelf,’ enclosing her light 
form in his arms, 
“ No! nol no! 


I. never. meant. that 1” 
B ling to free herself from. hig,embrace,, 
halt daiven, wild by the fear, thas he might 
ahe bad planned this from thefirss. 
“IT only wanted, t? make you: rich, and go 


Bi um : 
“t That was -unkind of yon. §.yon 
now that T value you ten go fires 
shan all the estates in the: 2? Giwe 


love, dear,,end I shall. be richer than, 
senkoay cine" looking, down into ihe. sweet 
face co near his own, with passionate long 
in; his . ‘Nora, what. ie it? why dox 
you.want.to beve me?” a sudden misgiy: 
coming tike ».dash of eold water on his seth... 


ho as ; 
ing Pea her face in her hands, and he beat , 
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his head to hear the little broken murmur. that 
Sienna them. ‘ " 

& ice, you must marry jy 

“T’m much obliged, bnt your old friend 
Sinclair would object as much as I. You near 
broke her heart, butI believe he hag mende 
it,” 
“I thought you liked her?” with a sob. 

‘sT like her very, much; bat, Nora, answer 
me one question,” looking quite stern in his 
intense.earnestness, ‘Do you love me?" 

Her heaxt seemed to leap.in answer, but she. 
conld not saya word. Lower and:lower: bent. 
her head whilat her bosom heaved tumaltnously. 
Genily, very. gently,. he pulled those. little 
bana away, then drew. her close to his eager 

ea 

“My own, my own. afi last!" and his lips 
met hers once more.in s:pasaionate, kiss. 

A long silence followed, bnt.it was the silence 
of a joy too.greatfor words. . Alldonbis, feara 
and troubles seemed to be gone for ever as her 
sunny head. rested.on his shoulder, and she 
knew that. nothing. bat death would: ever, part 
them now.. 

Roy’s whole heart.went out toyher ina. flood 
of tendernese, the sense.of loneliness whieh had 
oppressed him ever since he had. been ousted 
from his home, diaappeared now: that he had 
some.one fo care for more than himself; and 
he vowed to be the best and kindesé of -hus- 
bands as he.kissed the.tears from her leng 


laghea. 
If he conldhelp it, he. thought; she shenld 
never cry again, forgetting that half the plea- 


sure of joy would be if it; were never con- 
inmidwhsia. 
* 7 *. * * 


AtJast Lady Clavering’s hopes were realised, 
and she gave them both her most hearty con- 
gratulations. She had been, terribly dissp- 
pointed on finding that she had taken things too, 
much for, granted on the evening of her dance, 
and had vowed that she would never believe 
her. own eyes again. 

Everyone was delighted except the Dachess 
of. Honiton-and Mr, Frederick. Sinclair. They 
enffered several. twinges of jealousy, but the 
Dake. contrived to heal. his, wife's, and. .Lady 
Alice Hawkshay’s smiles. had: something to 
do with. Fred's enbsequent sublime: resigns 


tion, 
“Good comes ont. of evil,” said. Lady 
Nora's 


Clavering, solemnly, the, last day of 

stay at the Chase, “ Ifit hadn't been for the 
old pt Se pore iol, Monntfalcon 
m r ve.gone: hospitals,’ 

‘“‘ And who .has it2. I. forgot: to ask,” 
Nora asked -with interest, 

“ Roy, of;course;. Do. you.mean.to say. he 
neyer told you? There was. no will, co he 
fe ap into everything, being: the.. direct. 

ir. ” 


“Ob, I'm go. intensely-thankfol,” clas 
her hands, oT atwaye felt somehow as ae 
were my fault.” 

“It wasn’t, your: fanlt that the old gentle 
map clonded ; bis brain with those continual. 
rite waeill, bavi Apu’’ believe. he drank, 

6s was nm’ H ” 
in a. shocked, tone, oe 

“ My dear child, that wag the reason why. 
you were shut up like a prisoner, so that. you 


might tell no. tales ; and.,depend, it, if 
you had stayed. on.at. pa aml e24 
always have a thesame,. Henever lostshe 


sense of his own degra@ation, and be had a 
morbid of its. coming to the knowledge 
of the . Rey suspected it, and it grieved. 
him. to. the heart, that wretched Philip was 
sure of it, and only laughed... That shows the. 
difference .hetween the two.men,” said the 
Conntesa, with a amile, 

“ Roy’s the best man that ever lived,” said 
Lady Rose, with conviction, ‘‘ but he promised 
by ora me last, Tiamas, and he hasn’t done 

ora langhed,, caught the child in her: 
and kissed her ween chive 


| oma handsomer: couple than Lord and Lady 
Mounttaleo 


feast to. their. niece, or, rather, Mrs. P. went 
through the tronble of all the preparations, 
whilst. her huahand contented himself with 
providing the fonda, and locking on with quiet 


appre al. 

ary\and. Jane came back for the grand 
event, With their reepective husbands, and the 
village of Hillingdon took the greatest interest 
inthe proceedings f 

There were, extraordinary stories of the 
ma king which ithe young Viscount was 
setting. his. house in order; but he was only 
making it what he considered a fitting frame 
for such a jewel as his lovely wife. 

The secret pessoas was hermetically sealed 
up, 80 that the blood. atained steps might never 
raise unhappy memories of the past; and the 
whole suite of rooms was refoxnished.and hung 
with chorming O-ustios. 

Grimper, who had-slaved herself to death 
for so long in the service of the Falconers, 
was given a cottage and & pension as a reward 
for these faithfal services, for Roy could guess 
from what had .gone before, that her absence 
would be pleasanter than her grim preseace to 
his bride, though Nora, in her sweet unselfish- 
ness, never complained of her. 

Venables, who had done his bsst for all 
parties, and offended nobody excapt the 
unlucky Philip, waa made a soré of major. 
domo of the establishment, with a large staff 
of servants under his control. 

The barricades. were taken away from the 
insides of the beautiful iron gates, for there 
was no longer anything to conceal, and no 
wish to keep friends at arms’ length. 

Andreweg nearly broke his heart, when the 
young master suggested that he might like to 
retire on a pension. 

“No, my lord," he eaid, with tears in his 
eyes;. ‘I've only lived on, here in the hope of 
seeing your face in the old house at last; and 
if you turn meoff I shall die,” 

“Phen stay by all means,” said Roy, 
heartily, as he wreng the old servant’s hand. 
oat | only said it in case you might be tired of 


The wedding was said to be the prettiest 
that had ever-been held in Hillingdon church. 
Jack Prinsep was best man, and Lady Rose 
consented to be head brideemaid, though she 
thorght she- had a prior claim to the bride- 
groom, 

Roy, however, had made amends for his 
own defalcation the day before, by presenting 
her with the handsqmest doll that was ever 
seen; which was dressed Jike a guardsman, and 
a cut him-ouf-as te the length of ‘his mous: 
taches, 

Fred Sinclair lecked-as cheerfalag ever, and 
by the end of the day: had ‘left: his: volatile 
heart in Lady Alice's eafe keeping. 

It was the general verdies. that England 
might have been: searched from the Channel 
to the Cheviot Hills without finding a happier 


ms 
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Au. Arrzrn Dyyyge .Nav.--Physicians now 
declare that any one who feelainalined to sleep 
after meal is, committing a. crime againat 
hia digestion by. not indulging hiseomnolency, 
The theory, that these Pm hen advance is, 
that. when.a person .bas taken.a heavy dinner 
ithe stomach demands a special influx of blood 
wherewith to s¢oomplishits work of digestion. 
The brain cannot meet sthisdemand unless the 
cerebral functions ) meanwhile partially or 
wholly,s thebancfitot ‘' forty 
‘winks.’ The theory is one that will find 
many adberents and many comveria, sud the 
restless, energetic housekeepers, who seem to 
solve the problem of perpetual moiion, should 
take @ meperen rem a ranks, Dya- 
peptias wi this avery pleasant medicine, 
and if there are. some who still think it an 


POVERTY. 
—O- 


‘Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood.” 

So we read in Dryden’s oft-quoted couplet. 
And beautifal though it may be in theory—its 
precepts calling forth the Spartan qualities of 
endurance.and resolution—but put them into 
practice, and very unsatisfactory will be found 
the “ yirtue ” thereof. 

Better can we understand Onsida’s defini- 
tion, who, sympathizing with the fortunes of 
one of her characters, observes—‘' Poverty is a 
kind of blindaess, We.can only grope through 
life when we are poor.” 

And hear George Eliot in a like sentiment : 

“The worst of misery 
Is when a nature, framed fer noblest things, 
Condemns itself in youth to petty joys, 
And sore athirst for air, breathes scanty life, 
Gasping from out the shallows.” 

And this, in our view, is. one-of the hardes 
forme of poverty—the inevitable repression— 
the ornehing out of Life's sweetness, and tho 
withering of its early flowers, whose bloom 
and fragrance no after sunshine gan evermore 
restore. 

Another phase, and perhaps the bitterest 
under which we may view this dire foe, ia the 
dependence it entails, Who does not remen- 
ber Dante's saddest of lines? 

‘‘ Thou shalt by trial know what bitter fare 

Is others’ brcai—how hard the pt. t» go, 

Upward and dowaward by anether's stair.” 
There ia yet a deep:r sorrow, more heart- 
rending, even, than these—for they are but 
personal inftictions, and as such may bs borne 
alone; but to loolg around one’s impoverished 
home, helplessly end ‘hopelessiy, must surely 
be the climax of all anffering. ‘ For," says 
Richter, ‘‘ poverty is. the onty burthen which 
is not lightened by being shared with others.” 
And now having bewailed and bemourned 
this calamity in our own worda, and the more 
memorable ones of others, let us bail the 
laudation of a brave enthusiast, who discovers 
not only the virtues of poverty, bat its powers 
and its grandeur: 

‘‘They have perseonted the good goddess, 
bat they cannot debase her. She has taken 
refnge in the souls of poets, of peasants, of 
artists, of martyrs and of saints. Many a 
divine seeret has she taught her children, for 
it is she who does all the greatest and most 
beantifal things that are done in the world, 
“Tt is she who cultivates the fields and 
pranes the trees—who drives the herds to 
pasture, singing the while a'l sweet songs— 
who sees the daybreak and catches the san’s 
first-smile, 

‘It ia she - who inspires the poet, who makes 
eloquent the musician, and whe instructs the 
dexterous artisan, and teaches him to hew 
stone, to carve marble, to fashion gold and 
silver, copper and iron. 

“Tt is. she who supplies oil for the lamp, 
who reaps the harvest fields, kneads bread for 
us, weaves our garments in summer and 
winter, and who majntains and feeds the 
world 


“It is she who nurses us in infancy, suo- 
cours usin sickness, and attends us to the 
silent sleeping place of death. 

“Thou art all gentleness, all patience, all 
strength and all compassion. It ie thon who 
dost reunite thy children ina holy love, givest 
them charity, faith, hope, oh, goddees of 
Poverty 1” EA, 





= 





Tricks or Mannun.—If, young people are 
allowed. to cendnet. and express, themralves 
carelessly at home, when in gociety, however 
muoh they are under contro), little tricks of 
manner, Elang words, &c., will come out. If 
mothers.and, fathers, aim at their song agd 
daughters being refined and agreeable in 
society, they mauet begin by insisting ontheir 
being at home.as courteous, as obliging, and 
as perfectly polite to each other as they would 








Mr. and,Mrs. Prinsep exerted themselves to 
the wimost.in Po ig fitting wedding 


indoleng: practice, all we oan hope for is their 
‘reformation. 


be to sizangere. : 
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CIN DERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 
—,)' 
/OHAPTER XXII. 
THE DEATH WATCH, 
‘Turret is something very depressing in the 


* mere atmosphere of a sick house—the drawn 


blinds which exclude the gay sunlight, the 
hushed footsteps, the lowered voices, the 


anxious glances—all suggests that grim King who looked a very pitiable object in her utter 


of Terror whose advent we so much dread. 


The London physician had been down to the | 


Grange, had seen Miss Carbonnell, and had 
given his opinion. Tbe injary to the spine, 
which had been the result from the railway 
accident, was the cause of the paralysis, and, 
in all probability, it would induce another 
and worse stroke, The third must eventually 
prove fatal, though the sufferer might linger 
on for weeks, or even months. 


This was his ultimatum, for the pronounc- 


ing of which he charged fifty guineas, and 
having dined and made himself extremely 
agreeable, he went cheerfully back to London 
again, the cheque for the money in his pocket. 

Lady Christabel had been present at the 
dinner, and after the departure of the phy- 
sician, she sat in the drawing-room, thought- 
‘fally contemplating the fire, and seeing in it 
visions of her own future. 

The visions were not at all clear—indeed 
there was a vague uncertainty about them 
that she found far from pleasant, and her 
white forehead was creased into two fine up- 
right lines, as she sat in the rosy light, while 
the flames flickered and danced on the steel 


~bars, and the wind moaned outeide, and the 


ivy leaves tapped on the windows. 

That there was no hope of Miss Carbonnell’s 
ultimate recovery seemed pretty clear, and in 
the event of her death, what was to become of 
her half-niece? It seemed to Christabel that 
she would even be deprived of the shelter of 
the Grange, and she had nowhere else to go 
at present, 

That Miss Carbonnell had made a will she 
knew, but she was in ignorance of its contents, 
although she had not much hope that she 


~herse¥ would be benefited ; for three years 


aga, when she was presented at Court, her 
father had made a desperate appeal to his 
sister-in-law to advance him the money neces- 
sary for his daughter's dresses, and Mies 
Carbonnell had written to Christabel herself, 
enclosing a cheque for ten thousand pounds, 
and intimating in clear language that it was 
all the money she need ever expect. 


wrote, “and I do not recognise thai you have 
any claim upon me, Nevertheless, I always 
intended leaving you ten thousand pounds, 


«Dut as I think it may be of more use to Face 
us 


new than at my death, I send it, and 


free myself from all obligation towards you.” , 


Not a very pleasant way of making a gift, 
but Christabel had swallowed the unpleasant- 


ness, as one swallows a gilded pill, and had . 
rejoiced exceedingly at getting the money. 


Unfortunately, most of that money had found 
its way into the pockets of court milliners 
and jewellers, but the object for which it had 
been intended remained unachieved. Lady 
Christabel Kenmare was still Lady Chris. 
tabel Kenmare, 

“To whom will the money go?" mused the 
girl, and she gazed into the red heartof the 
fire. To Bertie, most probably, since he is 
now forgiven, and in favour again. Oh, why 
did I give him up?” 


She wrang her hands together in an access | 
of self-reproach. He could not have given her | 


a coronet, it is trae, but a hundred thousand 


pounds was not to be despised, especially | 


now. 


Her musings were interrupted by the strik- | 


ing of the clock on the mantelpiece, which 
chimed ont eleven strokes. At the same 
moment she became aware of an unwonted 
stir and excitement — hurryin 
taised voices, doors hastily opened and shut, 


footsteps, ' 


| She went out into the hall to see what had 
_ happened, and then heard from one of the 
gervants that Miss Carbonnell was worse. 
| She had had another paralytic seizure, and it 
had deprived her both of speech, and all power 
| of action. The dootor had been sent for, but 
it must be at least an hour before he could 
arrive. 
Christabel went upstairs to thesickchamber, 
where she found Lucinda su the old 
lady, whose mouth was terribly distorted, and 


helplessness. 


Bat, though her bodily faculties were thus 
impaired, her mind seemed quite clear, and 
she glared so angrily at her half niece that 
the latter hastily drew back, and retired down- 
stairs again, much discomfited. 

There she was joined by OCarbonnell, who 
forgot his grievance against her in the shock 
at his aunt's condition. 

‘By the way, Bertie” said the girl, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ you told Dr. Thwaites yesterday that 
Aunt Drusilla had made her will. You did not 


4) that old one that she made, disinheriting 
you ” 


“Oh, no. Theone I alluded to was executed | good. 


yesterday afternoon.” 

“In your favour?” 

‘* Well,” Bertie ans wered,in some embarrass- 
ment, “ it is not exactly in my favour.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by that?” sharply. 

‘‘T mean that Aunt Drasilla’s property is 
not left to me,” 

‘To whom, then?” 

Bertie hesitated, not quite certain whether 
he ought to betray his knowledge of his aun'’s 
intentions, 

And yet, on the other hand, as Christabel 
occupied almost the same position with regard 
to the old lady as he did himself, it did not 
seem quite fair to keep her in ignorance. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I believe that by 
es will just executed my wife inherits every- 
thing.” 

It seemed rather a brutal thing to say, and 
Bertie looked away, so that in receiving the 
news Christabel should not be embarrassed by 
the consciousness of his gaze, 

When he raised his eyes to her face he saw 
that she was a f pale, but, to all outward 
seeming, quite self-possessed. 

Inwardly, she was far from feeling calm. 
Her heart was hot with tamultuous rage and 
indignation. 

Lucinda, that waif, that gutter oft to 
become an heiress of money, most of which 


: should by right belong to her ! 
“You are not my own niace,” the old lady « 


She laughed, a low, harsh laugh, from which 
all the music had departed. 

“Indeed! Your wife my aunt's heiress! 
I congratulate you!” 


Bertie looked down, and seemed to be y 


making a minute examination of his boots. 

‘It does not seem quite fair to you,” he 
murmured, uneasily ; ‘‘ but no doubt some sort 
of arrangement may be——” 

She interrupted him with a gesture full of 
hanteur. 

‘* 7 make an arrangement with—your wife | 
You must be mad to s such a thing! 
Besides,” shrugging her shoulders, “I never 
had any expectations of inheriting Aunt 
Drusilla’s money. She always said she should 
leave it to you; and, when you were disin- 
herited, she altered her will in favour of an 
hospital. Therefore I have no grounde ’of 
complaint.” 


| he stirred the fire as she spoke, and 


remained kn on the — Bed a few 
minutes, her face ted up by flames. 

~ pay without her head, she 
said,— 

“‘T suppose, if the old lady died without a 
will, you would inherit everything ?” 

“No. You and I would share equally.” 

Chriatabel lifted her delicate eyebrows. 

‘* Bat I thought that males took precedence 
of females in the inheritance of property ? ”’ 

“So they do, when the property is land ; 


; but nearly all Aunt Drusila’s money is 


invested in railway securities, and that would 
be divisible in equal shares.” 

* Equal shares ! ’ repeated the girl, thought. 
fally. “I sap that means about fifty 
thousand pounds each ?” 

** About that, I imagine.” 

Fifty thousand pounds! A large sum to 
lose by a mere flake, as it were. 

“Have you seen the will?’’ she asked, 


presently. 

“No. All I know I have learned from my 
wife, who had it from Aunt Drusilla’s own 
lips. Stay,” he added, half smiling, “I am 
wrong to say I have not seen it, for I caught 
a User of the corner when I went in Aunt 
D ’s bedroom this afternoon. She keeps 
it under her pillow.” 

Doctor Thwaites, when he came, said he 
was not surprised at being summoned, for he 


the patient was not a favourable one. 

“Té is possible,” he said, “that she may 
live for six or twelve months, but it will be 
a sort of living death, in all probability, for she 
will never be able to speak or move. There 
is no necessity for me to remain—I can do no 

. Medical science is of no avail in such 
@ crisis as this.” 

‘* Btill,” said Bertie, without looking up, 
“T understand you to say there is no imme- 
diate danger.” 

‘*No. Miss Carbonnell had a good con- 
stitution, and I do not think she will succumb 
readily. As I observed before, she may live 
for six months longer.” 

As Bertie raised his eyes, he met the glance 
of his wife who had stolen quietly in, and was 
standing at the door, looking fixedly at him. 
Involantarily he coloured, for he knew she 
ys read his thoughts, and he was ashamed of 
them, 

“ Tf she lives six months longer, then there 
is no hope of saving may name,”—had 
been the idea that flashed despairingly through 
his mind—* I shall be posted up as a defaulter, 
and not all the money in the world will buy 
back my lost honour.” = 

Yes. He was right. Lucinda had read his 
thoughts correctly, but she said nothing, and 
when the doctor withdrew, she went back to 
her old post in the sick chamber. 

Before he retired to rest, he knocked 
gently at the door of Miss Carbonnell’s 
chamber to hear the last news of the sick 
woman, and to bid his wife ‘‘ good-night.” 

The light from one of the frosted globes in 
the p fell on. his face, and showed how 
white and haggard it had grown in these few 
days He looked many years older. 

“ Poor Bertie!"? murmured Lucinda, in a 
sad whisper. Then she added, ‘‘ Don't de- 
spair—even yet there may be a way out of 
our troubles.” 

“Tf there is, I don’t see it,’’ he answered, 

ge. With a sudden impulse she threw 

quale gamete bis held him close 
to her. 

“Oh, my love, my love!” she cried, ‘I 
would give my life—I would imperil my 
immortal soul if only I could help you!" 

Wild ouke--al, wicked words, spoken 
in the abandunment of a moment of passion, 
and destined to be visited with a terrible 
retribution ! 

With equal suddenness, she dropped her 
arms, and stood a few Joes away. As she 
had been struck by his p and haggardness, 
so was he struck by hers. 

** You have been a too much with 
my aunt,” he said. “ the parlourmaid 

your place to-night, and you go to bed 
and try to get some rest.” 

She shook her head, and though he 
her, she still refused to give up her e by 
the bedside. : 

“ Well, then,” he observed, finally, “ since 


you are so obstinate, I su you must go 

your own w 2 Bat at I shall fetch 

yous eB wine, it will help to pull you 
a Ld 


*T will fetch the wine,” said Lady Chris- 





tabel, who had come out of her room while 





had expected not less. His account of © 
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they were speaking, and overheard the la 
few words. ‘I was going down to get a glass 
for myself, for I have got neuralgia rather 
badly, and I can bring some up for Mra. Car- 
bonnell at the same time.” 

Bertie thanked her—for up and down 
stairs was still a painful * for him—and 
she proceeded to do her errand. She had got 
on a white dressing-gown, trimmed profusely 
with lace and swansdown, and her hair hung 
in a thick en cloud over her shouldere. 

Lucinda drawn back as she appeared, 
blushing furiously at the idea that must 
have overheard the whole of the conversa- 
tion—for her room was close by, and the door 
was ajar. 

Presently she came back, carrying a little 
silver tray, on which were placed two glasses 
of port w Bertie tried to relieve her of it, 
but she repulsed his efforts, and offered the 
wine to Cinderella herself. 

“ You must drink it up at once,” said Oar- 
bonnell to his wife, ‘‘for if you take it inside 
the room you will probably forget all about 
it. I know you don’t care for anything but 
water.” 

Lucinda obeyed with a faint smile, and 
made a wry face as she put the glass down. 

“You take it as if it were a noxious medi- 
cine,” observed Bertie, watching her. 

** Well, it seems to me quite as nasty as any 
medicine,” she responded. ‘‘ But perhaps that 
is because I have never tasted port wine before. 
I certsinly shall not take it again from 
choice.” : ‘ 

* a * 

The light was-turned low in the sick cham. 
ber, the fire had burned down to a glowia 
mass, that threw out no dancing flames, an 
not & movement disturbed the silence that 
reigned. Lucinda had dismissed the maid who 
assisted her during the day, for she was going 
to — her vi betly fd 

re would pro nothing to do, save 
indeed, administering beaten egg and brandy 
to the sick woman, who lay quite still, her eyes 
closed, and her hands—waxen in their pallor 
—lying on the rich crimson silk counterpane. 
She had not spoken since her seizure, and it 
was doubtful whether she was even yet con- 
ecious. 

Lucinda stood for a moment by the bedside 
looking at her, gently smoothed the soft down 
pillows, and then sat down in an arm-chair 
near the fire, and took up ® book—for it was 
only by reading that she managed to keep her. 
self awake during these night watches. 

But somehow, to-night, as she would, 
she could not keep her attention fixed on the 
p'inted words. rtie’s miserable face came 
between them and her. What would he do in 
thie cire strait—how could he preserve untar- 
nished that honour that was dearer to him 
than life itself ? 

What a wild night it was again—how the 
wind howled and shrieked and sobbed! And 
what was that shrill hooting ? 

Lucinda almost started from her chair as 
the weird sound came whistling down the 
chimney, then she reseated herself and laughed 
at her superstitious fears. It was only anowl, 
whose nest was somewhere amongst the chim. 
neys, hooting as he set out in the darkness in 
search of prey. 

Suddenly there came a lull in the storm, the 
wind was still—resting for awhile after its 
wild rage was appeased. Coming after the 
noise and tumult of the elements, that strange 
calm seemed eerie, unnatural. Lucinda found 
herself wishing it would cease. 

She let the book fall on her lap, and leaned 
back in her chair, looking thoughtfully into 
the dull red heart of the fire. Then she heard 
& strange little ticking sound close to her 
elbow. ‘' Tick-tack, tick-tack, tick-tack !"’ 

Tt was not a watch, no watch could produce 
pres aon ae noise, which would 

onally cease & moment, then zo on 
again with its curi monotonous ticking. 

This was not the time Lucinda had 


told her it was called the “Death watch.” 
Strangely enough, one of the teachers had died 
shortly afterwards, and those who were super- 
stitious had recalled the ominous warning of 
the death watch. 

This remembrance flashed into Lncinda’s 
mind as she sat there alone in the darkened 
room, in the hush of the November night, and 
she shivered in spite of herself. Then she 
smiled at her own foolishness. 

‘* Frightened of a spider!” she murmured, 
aloud. ‘I am worse than any school girl." 

A sudden gust of wind came, rattling the 
windows and sending a shower of dust and 
mortar flying down the chimney; the beat 
of the little spider was drowned in the com- 
motion, and when it had subsided, the ticking 
was no longer audible. 

Lucinda wondered how it was she felt so 
drowsy to-night, and supposed her vigils in 
the sick-room were telling on her more than 
she imagined. She dipped her handkerchief 
in the jug of cold water and wrapped it rouod 
her brows, but it was of no avail. In spite of 
all her efforts her eyelids drooped over her 
tired eyes, her hand fell inertly at her side. 
She slept. 

The night wore on. The wind had oes 
somewhat, and instead of raging furiously as 
it had during the earlier hours, it went wail- 
ing through the — boughs of the leafless 
trees like come human creature in direful 
agony. The fire burned lower and lower, 
down toa mere handfal of dull red cinders, 
and the tired girl in the chair still slept on, 
heedless of the daties she had taken on her. 
self, and had failed to perform. 

Pee pe bo and three _—_ ~ door age 
pus. gently open—so gently that only a 
strained ear Sonld have caught the sound it 
made, A fi robed in white stood on the 
threshold, the door handle still in its hand— 
watching, waiting. 

En ed by the _— stillness, the 
figure came in, with footsteps as soft as 
velvet, and closed the door; then it advanced 
a few steps farther into the room, but keeping 
carefully out of the radius of the lamplight. 

Its first action was to bend close over the 
sleeping girl and listen to her breathing; after 


side, and st for a few minutes lookiag 
intently at its occupant, 

Miss Carbonnell’s eyes were closed, but her 
breathing waz stronger and more regular tan 
it had been a few hours ago. Her face, too, 
was rather less distorted, although the mouth 
was still considerab'y drawn to one side. 

Very slowly, very carefally the intrader 
inserted one hand underneath the pillow, and 
groped about until it apparently found some. 
thing it wanted, then— whether in the elation 
of grasping it or in the hurry to withdraw it 
ceunet be said, but certainly the pillows were 
jerked a little—and Miss Carbonnell opened 
her eyes. 

Opened her eyes and met those of this 
nocturnal visitor, whose guilty white face 
told its own story. Then a strange, forced 
sort of cry burst from the paralysed woman’s 
lips, and in a perfect frenzy of terror, the 
other put one strong white hand over the 
poor drawn mouth and held it there. After 
that, all was still aga‘n. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
*¢wuRDER!”’ 


faint slants of daylight were coming in 
through the drawn blinds, lending all objects 
@ strange ly sort of unrealness, when 
Lucinda woke from her deep slumber. The 
fire was out, and the cold grey ashes in the 
grate told that it must have been some hours 
since it was attended to; the oil of the lamp, 
too, had become exhausted, and the wick was 
flickering faintly before its fina! extinction. 





listened to the same noise. Once before, at 
Brussels, she bad heard it, and the girls had 


For a few minutes the girl gazed be- 
wilderedly around, not quite conscious of her 





Tse shadowy dawn was just breaking— | 


surroundings. Then she remembered every- 
thing, and was filled with keen self-reproach 
for her neglect. How had the poor sick 
woman fared while her nurse was thus un« 
gratefully oblivious of her duties? 

Bat while Lucinda felt very indignant with 
herself, she felt at the same time, very much 
eurprised that she should have slept so long 
and so soundly. Sach a thing was quite a 
new experience for her, for as a rnle, she was 
an extremely light sleeper, and could trust 
herself to awake at any given time. 

She fancied it must have been the wine 
that had taken effect on her—port was heavy, 
and she was unaccustomed to it, or indeed, to 
any sort of alcohol. 

Approaching the bed, she drew the our- 
tains on one side, and leaned down over the 
patient. How still she was, and what a strange 
expression her features wore! Her face 
looked quite horrible, : 

Lucinda was & little startled, and listened 
intently. There was no sign of breathing, 
Then she touched the hand lying over the 
counterpane. It was cold as ice, and the 
fingers were clenched together as if in some 
convulsive struggle. 

This was strange, for since her seizure the 
day before Miss Carbonnell had been incap- 
able of action, and last night all her fingers. 
were outstretched. 

Lucinda remembered noticing them ac 
they Jay on the orimson satin, and thinking 
what a cruel mockery were the gemmed rings 
she wore, and which she never took off night 
or day. 

“Miss Carbonnell,” she said, softly, and 
then repeated the name more loudly. 

There was no answer—not a movement of 
the face, not a quiver cf the eyelids. A cold 
fear struck on Lucinda’s heart. Was this 
death !”’ 

Yes. There could be no doabt of it. In 
the night the spirit had winged its flight, and 
all that was left of Miss Carbonnell was cold, 
senseless clay. : : 

A low cry broke from the girl's) lips, and 
she fell on ber knees by the bedside. 

‘* She is dead, and through me!” she cried, 
aloud in her agony of self-reproach, for she 


that, apparently satisfied, it went to the bed-/really thought that the poor woman had 


died through lack of the stimulants that it 
had been her duty to administer. ‘ Oh, 
Heaven, forgive me—I have killed her—I 
have killed her !”’ 

In her self absorption she did not notloe 
that a little tap had been given at the door, 
which was presently opened to admit no less 
a person than Doctor Thwaites, who had been 
up all night with a case in the neighbourhood, 
and had called in at the Grange on his way 
home to see how Miss Carbonnell was pro- 
gressing. : 

He was just in time to hear those ominous 
words, spoken in an accent of bitter self-re- 

roach. 

“ I have killed her—I have killed her !” 

He paused for a moment, too surprised to 
go on, and looked into the death chamber, 
which was now illumined by the cold pallor 
of the morning light. J 

Even with that, however, things seemed 
dim and shadowy, for the blinds were stil} 
down, and the fireplace looked wretchedly 
desolate with its few grey embers. 

By the bed still knelt that black-robed 
figure, her head buried in the bedclothes, and 
her whole attitude instinct with—guilt, it 
seemed to the doctor's eyes. 

Ina minute or two he crossed the threshold, 
and his first action was to go to the window 
and draw up the blinds, then he came to the 
bedside and looked down at the dead woman. 

‘¢Good Heavens!” he cried, ‘‘she has been 
strangled !” ; 

At those awful words Lucinda sprang to 
her feet, and stared at the speaker in dumb 
horror, 

“ Mra. Carbonnell,” said the doctor, turn- 
ing to her after a moment's pause, *‘ this is & 
very terrible business, can you explain it?’ 

‘Explain it!” repeated Lucinda, stapidsy. 
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‘* How should I be able to explain 4? But 
oh { i} cannot be true—it.cannot—it cannot!” | 

“T tell yomit is. Don's yousee the swollen 
and blackened features—don't yousee thefroth 
on the lips? There can-he no-doubt about it. 
Miss Carbonnell has met her death by foul 
means.” 

Lucinda gank down on the neares{ chair, 
trembling in all her limbs,-and unable to arti- 
culatea word. Aclond of donbt and horror 
seemed to envelope her—she felt oppressed, 
stifled—unable.to breathe, 

The doctor cast one glance.on her, then left 
the room, and rappsd loudly on Bertie’s 
door, which was a little way down the 
passage on the opposite side, 

“Get up, Captain Carbonnell, you are 
wanted !'’ hecalled out through the keyhole. 

“Who wanteme ?" asked a:lazy woiee from 
inside. 

“TI do—Doctor Thwaites,” 

The answer seemed to etartle Bertia, for he 
leapt ont of bed, put on slippers and: dress- 
ing gown, and was in the passage almost 
directly. 

“What's up?” he asked. “Is my aant 
worse?” 

“ She ia dead!” was the brief rejoinder. 

Bertie looked unfeignedly shocked, 

a Poor thing! It is awfally sudden at the 
last.’ 

“I¢is not only its suddenness that is: so 


undonecions.sternness, “it isthe manner of 
it, Captain Carbonnell. Youraunt has been 
murdered |” 

Bertie stared at him, as Lucinda had done, 
and seemed not to comprehend his words. 

‘I vepeat,” wenton the physician, slowly 
end doggedly, ‘‘your aunt has been mar- 
dered!" 

** By whom?” 

“Ah! that we shall have to find out!” 
retuswed:the other, shaking hig-head. ‘' We 
miust look for the motive, and that will per- 
haps lead us to the author of the crime,”’ 

While speaking, he had led the way to Miss 
Carbonnell's chamber, where they found 
Laeinds standing in the middle of the room, 
leer fave quite white, and her arms hanging 
straightdown atherside. She carefully avoided 


meeting Bertie's gaze, and as he drew back | 


tke curtain to look at the swollen and dis- 
coloured features of the corpse, the young girl 
slipped unnoticed from the apartment. 

After looking, the young man drew back 
with an irrepressible shudder. 
the sight was a véry dreadfal one. There was 
noxe of that 


earthly tenement—inetead of this, there were 


evidences of a violent stenggle, and all the | 


features, independently of their diseoloura- 
tion, were fierce and repellant. 


“Are you quite sure that natural causes 
may not have produced these effects?” -he | 


asked, presetitly, in a troubled ‘voice—uanwil- 
ling to accept the terrible alternative sug- 
gested by the dootor. 

The latter shook his head, 

“Iam quite sure. It is possible that if 
Miss Carbonnell had been an apoplectic eub- 
ject these appearances might have beén 
scoounted for, but she was not-had not the 
slightest tendency towarda apoplexy. How- 


ever the post-mortem will put-an énd #0 all | 


possibility of doubt,” 
“The post-moriom!” 


repoated Bertie, 
startled. 


‘Certainly. Theremust bea postmortem | 


exarhination. You do not think [could give 
® certificate of death under such suspicious 
cironmetances?” 

“ Bat an after death examination is so 
very dreadful,” murmured the young man, in 
a distressed voice. “I have often heard my 
aunt say how repellant it would be to her 
feelings to have any one she cared for, sab- 
jected to the dissecting knife.”’ 

The dootor shragged his shoulders, 


“Very likely. Women frequently bave 


those weak ideds."’ 


“Ti'se gesknasn that} contene £04 ering,’ 
| Observed Bertie, aa: with reverent 





bc rats Sai 


oosely of her, her eyes fixed 
on wacaney. 
what you knew 








drew the sheet up, so as. td-cover. the ghastl 
} face on the pi 


“Well,” eaid the medical man, with:some| “I was going to: asl 


emphasis, “ you mas that it. would not | concerning far apans th," the young 

ba right to let sentimental. erationsinter-|man began, but she. interrupted.him. with a 

Se 5 neces ot eee ’ low ry of terror. a . of ea 
** No, no ertainl . ‘ Ask me —ask nothing |” . 
“And justice damentier the m exclai and throwing out <her 


whoever he may i and) feats with & piteous gestare. of..appeal 
pay the penalty.of ime,” werton 1” 


Thowaites, still in. the same. judicial tone. | only. 


seca eae Ae tak Sil 
ec 0 use—at |. accent was. 80 es 
Nie will is read” ag were fixed upon her with a gaze of pa 


least antilthe ie ' 

“ Therreading.of the will will not make.any | disgnised amaza, that.it.secmed to ;recall her 

special rpeeinae § my. position,” resurued to bere pg ear peel agen . . 
ob te 


Berti 
her features. 


e, quietly. bul i alert. 
“Ab!” Deotor Thwaites cast upon him a Bhe 
sharp, glance. out.of his. keen gtey eyes.“ You 
are agen of the contents, then? ”’ 


“« Andvyour aunt has—very: properly—named 





lock this door, take possession of the key, and 
tersible,” observed Doctor Thwaitea, with 1 


, that you do not 
And, indeed, | 


placid repose which marks the , 
peaceful departure of the tired soul from its | 


_ whose upper windows were visible above the 


, know the Carbonnell family for 


this terrible busiaess,’’ 

you as her heir?” jon Be gently,“ but at the same 

“Not mb, but it amounts to .mneh the | tims you must remember that it entails very 

same thing, ’as my wife is universal »  |serious duties, and r sibilities. You have 
The doctor started, but.recovered Himself at bene Sah Doctor Thwaites $3 

: made the Atest ble. gesture of 




























onte. 
‘‘ Indeed! you surprise me, However, I was 


assent without, alg raising her eyes. 
about to observe that.your. beat plan. will be:to 


Rh prego) psc a is, at 
spresen gness,’” the young 
man Sontinued, - ‘‘ To the best-of my belief 
my aunt. had. enemies. She-was.good.and 
kind, and if not genercus, she was at. least 
just. 


let no one approach the eorpse until you have 
to show it to soma representative of the police. 
I will call in a4. the ceunty constabulary on.my 
way home, and tell them to send.an officer.over 
withont delay.” 

Bertie assented mechanically. For himself 
he had net yet sofficiently recovered from the 
effects of the shock to think of what-was right 
and proper to-be done under. such exceptional 
circumstances, and it was-a, relief to have 
someone to maka the necessary. suggestions. 

He aad the doctor went-ontside,.and Bertie 
locked the door of the.deafh chamber, and put 
the key in his. pocket.. Then the two, went 
downstairs, where the servants :were.at work 
with their brooms,.brushes, and,pails. The 
looked curiously a4 the two men as they.pas 
into the library, and some-instinct madethem 
gather that something was wrong. 

“I have another suggestion 40. make,” | husband, a little smapationtiy: 
| observed the doctor, who had been jotting} ‘*I don't know—lIl.can't-say,” she muttered, 
' down a few notes in bis pocket-book. “It is},with some incoherenee. ‘ caunot mea- 

rmit anyone to leave the |sure ‘the power of another person's tempta- 
i houre until the police arrive, neither the ser- | tion.” 
Bartie looked incredulous, 
“I am afraid I have.lese toleration than 
.you,” he.said, ;‘for I .certainly cannot even 
attempt any-sort: of iation. Ital seems 
40.me. like.a horrible dream —-even. yet I 
cannot realise the fact.that‘a murder has been 
committed., However, I sone more 
light will ba thrown on the matter when the 


‘To me the horror of the «deed is 
tenfold..by the thought that ‘she 
was already on the very verge of the .grave— 
the.dostors agreed that-if. she: lingered on 
six monthg,-it would,only be a 
es.of living. The aman. or woman 
who. could take a.-life like that—who could 
wom ee at & helpless ao ae 
i 0! Galen cinng ing {  — Bertie 
broughthis hand.dewn. heavily on. the table 
to. emphasise his. worde—‘' I say,’ that 
man.or woman is ontsidethe paleof humanity 
and deseves no:meroy |” 
Lucinda.did not move, bata qaick shudder 
thrilled through all_her limbs. 
‘Don't you agree with me?" asked her 


vants nor any member of your family. 
is jast as well to be on the safe:side, you 
know,” 

He drew on his gloves, and.a few minutes 
later drove off in his professional looking.gig. 
Once he turned back to look at the: Grange, 


| tree Already the blinds were pulled 


down, in token of the dread presence . | police arrive,” 
The doctor shook his head gloomily.. Hehad} ‘‘ The,police!.” 


many years, 

| and had entertained a great respect for the 

| late mistress of the Grange. 

} “ There's trouble: in store,” he mnuttered. to 
himself, ‘yes, trouble and disgrace .as. well, 
or-else ’'m mistaken.’’ . 

| After his departure it suddenly occussed to 

Bertie that he had not spoken to-his wife that 

morxing, and he limped upstairs and knocked 

at ker room door. There was no answer to 
his knock, and he turned the handle, with the 
result of finding the door locked. 

“Cinderella!” he called out, stooping down 
and putting his mouth to the keyhole, “ Let 
mein. I wanttos to you.”’ 

| A minute or two later the.door was opened, 

, and Lucinda stood onthe threshold facing him. 
There was something startling in her appear- 
ance; ehe was very white, and.on her features 
there lay a.peculiar rigidity which added at 
least ten years to her age, and made .her.cari- 
ously unlike herself. Bertie fels an involna- 

| any shock as he-saw her. 

;  “Areyou ill?” washis ficetquestion,as he: 
foHowed her in, 


Lucinda raived her. head now, and. stared at 
him with widely dilated eyes.. 

‘‘ Have you seat for the police?” she asked 
in.a. voice hardly:raised-above a whisper. 

have not,.but Doctor Thwaites-is, going 
40 call atithe county. constabulary on: his way 

ome, :and I ex & deteetive hexe almost 
directly. I should not wonder,” hetadded, a3 
a low. ring was: heard.at.the.front, door, ‘if 
that does mot mcan that ‘the man . has 
arrived,” 

He rose from. his seas, :and,,took a istep 
towards.the door, when, with # sadden ee 
sionate movement, Lucinda fang in 
front of. him so.as to intercept his progress. 

‘\ Bertie!” sho oried,'in.quiek,gae gen- 
tences that of themselves were ‘sufficient to 
bear witness to her extreme.agitation, ‘send 
this man away—don’t les him:eome inside’ the 
house! If a crime hac indeed been committed, 
do your best.to,hide it ; -but, for (Heaven's 
sake, don’t let.it -be made public! § } 
have the ‘police here—if.an investigation is 
made, the guilty pereon .is brought to 
justice, you will. mever forgive  yourself— 
never—never—-never|"’ 


- 2 


She shook her-head, but-did not speak, and! 





- Ome. 
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She was on her knees now, her hands 
opraised as if in z Bene, her 3 

and imploring, her attitude instinct 
with a very sbandonment of supplication. 
Soe seemed carried out of herself by the fores 
of a torrent of feeling that swept her forward . 
like an i current. 








“My deat child,” said Bortie, afters.) 


“you " 
> a eaten 


minute's ‘pawse of | 
po a hte 








"alee on!” she repented wing her | bon 
sae 







rie 


nA 


as 






before she had nst —— her toilette, end_her 
hair, @isarranged by her x sleep, had 
now escaped ita fastenings, and hung down 
over her shoulders in thick, shining 

Her eyes were heavy and darkened by 
black cirelsstbelow the and every 
vestige of colour had forsaken her face. Her 
dress, t00, was disordered, and displayed none 
of that sorapulous meatness that generally 
characterised it—altogether, she waa the very 
antithesis:ef ber usual.self.. 

What her husband. would. have said is not 
destmed to be known, for at that . precise 
moment there came s. knock at the door, and 
& servant announced that Superintendent 
Davies had arrived, 





—_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“MR. DAVIES DECLINES THE RYSPONSIBILETY.” 
Brnrre gave orders that the detective should 


be brought upstairs, and as the maid left the 
room. to obe - command, Luciada nose and 


went to doorleading to the dressing- 
zoom 

‘“ Where ate 7” Bertie asked, 
rather. sear aah no.reason why 
you.should 4 while Dayies is here.” 


“T thought perhaps it would be better for 
you to see him alone,” the girl responded, 
“with some timidity, 

“By no means. He will want all par- 
tioulars. which it is ible to; farnish with 
cegard. to aunt’s death, and as you know 
a more then I'do, yeur , presence 

‘ba necessary.” 

Without another sword Lucinda xeseated 
herself and resumed her former attitude. As 
a orig Mod a in, addition to mental 
anxiety, ically 
for she had not been te ng, well for the last 
fow days, and the terrible events of the past 
night had utterly unnerved her. 

PF seri the . came in—a short, 
-haired, -eged man, who blinked 

ike an owl: in. the sunshine, and seemed fo 
think. Nature had been too hountifal to him 


in, the matterof hands, for these ges 
were. deci of shonlder mantton 
order, and he ap to have great difficulty 










$ Sorte: 


of att Peet that-since the night | 





in disposing of them -to his satisfaction. But 
for @ certain quick, fartive gleam in those 


light gt grey eyes of hia, one might have thought 





bet suliee would have been a mistake. 
“D "Phwaites called in, cir, and I 
to .be there at the time,” he ob- 
-eeeved, respectt to Bertie, as he stood 
weve 9 Sane + his hat in both hands, 
p01 sat I might-as well come.’’ 
time Bertie would have smiled 
introduction:;\but he was a great 


Sore 


ig! ca Th: 
sailwas dead?” he 
pr esd peg of his 
sate ols 
























stupid country bumpkin— } shi 


“ a I be permitted to sea her lady- 
ip? 


“ Certainly,” responded Bertie, and he 
the bell, and gave the servant who answer 
it orders to request the presence of Lady 
Christabel. 
aeune _ nit absence on her errand, 

@ trio satin complete silence, Berti 
abstractedly out of the window, L 2 in eg 
downcast eyes and listless mien, ee policeman 
watching them both as intently as a cab 
watches. aamomse. 

Oataide, the bare branches tossed restlegslly 
in theanwair, gaunt, skeleton arms; = 
wind papanes the house with the low 

















him the value : 






toilette had bean cade 
her hair- was @resaed with 

n, and seemed to make a 
@s she ps mee 

g to no ‘the stranger, 
up to Bertie, both hands 
@ piteous tegyor in her biue 


} “Oh, Bexite! Bertio what has happened ? 


PB téll me my aunt is dead/ and 







og to ae 
ons Son. Carbontelf’ 


ep +her—am I right in sup: 
posing that lady "indicating Lusinda witha 
wave of hia hand—* to bd Mre. Carbonnell ? ” 

Bertie assented, and the policeman bestowed 
a sharp, though fartive glance on the young 
wile. 

“ Madam,” said the policeman, turning to 
her, “ will you’ begodd enough to tellme what 
occurred daring the night 7” 

Lucinda startednervoualy,and seemed miore 
perturbed by the question than there was any 
ne r. 

It was fally a minute before she replied, 

and then her voice was low and hesitating, 
she spoke Wke a person anxious not to betray 
herself by amy’ hasty adzission. 

“T am afraid if cans render you much 
assistance,” the said, moittening her dry lips, 
‘for I was overcome’ by last night, and 
I did not wake until between seven and eight 
o’eleck this morning.” 

Davies raised’ ‘hia eyebrows, and, indeed, 
the confession was sufliciently astonishing. 
Bertie, with an idea of excusing his: wife forma 

neglect of the duty she had taken upon her- 
self, said rather hastily,— 

“ My wifechad been nursing Miss Carbon- 
nelifor sometime, and she has been robbed 
of her: proper rest.lately. It was not an- 
netural that: she sheald fall asleep in the 
night.” 

‘* Peslraps -not;”? ‘was. the dubious assent ; 
“Davie was strange shecsboold sleep the whole 
night through, was it not?” 

Neither Bertie nor Lucinda made any reply, 
indeed; to have done s0,would have been .difii- 
onlt under the ciroumstances, although Bertie 
was inclined to resent-the tone in which the 
remark was made. 

Davies sbeenes 40 his, business-like. perusal 
of hia pocket. book, biting at the same time at 
the end of a.dirty little stamp of pencil with 
which he was provided. 

i RS gales ig wer the shonse, may I ask, be- 


rc jcc the servants!’ he 
a, presen 


“My cousin, Lady Chriababel Kenmare.” 

The gutbaabin repeated the name with a 
sort of unctuous pleasure, as if the tiile 
pleased him. ‘Then he said,— 


something still more drvadfal ! 


de lik oat and bewilderment were so 


= that they touched Bertie, who, as we 
Was the very essemoe of chivalry where 
a —— was concerned. 

He made room for, ber on the couch beside 
him, and soothed her in a few gentle words 
while he broke the news to her. 

She covered her face with her hande, and 
seemed actually stunned by the xevelatien of 
the murder. 

““Who.can have been #0 vile, so wicked?" 
ahe murmured, in a whisper. 

“ 'That.is jast what we want to.find ont, my 
lady,” observed Davies, patting in hia word 
briskly, but. reapectfally ; ; “and we think per- 
bap? you can help us?” 

“7!” she repeatad, drawing back with an 
instinctive movamentofhorror. “ How canI 
help you?” 

“ By telling us all you know.” 

‘I know nothing! nothing atall! Thelast 
time I saw my poor auni was yesterday morn- 
ing, and then oaly fora minute. Ihave not 
been in her room since,”’ 

Davies looked disappointed. For some 
reagon or other he kad me counting on en tody 
Christabel’s testimony to. aid 
very rye in by his secearaliek. 

He bit his lip, and did net-epeak for a few 
seconds. 

Lucinda raised er heavy eyes, and fixed 
them on Lady Christabel, who, at the police- 
man’s question, had instinctively drawn closer 
to Bertie, and laid one slender white hand om 
his sleeve, a3 if appealing to him for pro- 
tection, 

The faintest. ‘possible tinge of colour rese to 
the young wife’s cheek, and she avented her 
gaze almost immediately. 

“T think, sir, if you agree, I'll aee the 
servants now, and question. them,’ observed 
Davies, msing hig seat as he spake. 
‘ Neither af the two ladies seem to be able to 
give nts any information.” 

Surely Mrs, Carbonell can tell you some- 
thing!” ‘iolaimed Christabel, in. apparent 
surprises ‘“‘Bhe bas been with my aunt,all 


es,” returned Davies, drily.; ‘ axly, 
totiunately, Mrs, Carbonnell wes asleep 
the time the murder .was committed.”’ 
‘ Asleep! Then,” said, Chrietabel, turning 
to Lucinda, “‘ you are as ignorant as 1 am?” 
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[CAPTAIN CABBONNELL TOOK A STEP TOWARDS THE DOOR, WHEN, WITH A SUDDEN MOVEMENT, LUCINDA FLUNG HERSELF IN FRONT OF Hm 1} 


“I was asleep,” returned the young girl, 
briefly; and then Davies left the room, fol- 
lowed by Bertie. And the servants were all 
pot through a rigid cross.examination, the 
result of which tended to prove their perfect 
innocence of all complicity in the crime. 

“I don’t fancy any of them know anything 
at all about it,” Davies confided to Captain 
OCarbonnell, scratching his head dubiously 
while he gave the opinion. ‘You see, sir, 
they all sleep in a different wing of the house. 
And then, again, there is an absence of motive, 
since no robbery was committed. Why, there 
isn’t a servant in the house who hasn't been 
with your aunt for over ten years!” 

This was true, and, moreover, Miss Car- 
bonnell had been a good mistress, and her 
domestics were sincerely attached to her. 
Their grief at her death was as great as 
their horror at the means that had brought it 
about 


Davies carefully examined all the exits 
from the house, and looked to see if there 
were any footmarks in the mould of the 
garden that would tend to prove that an 
entrance had been effected from the ontside. 
The opinion he came to was that such was 
not the case, as there was not a sign of a foot- 
print, and as the soil was, and had been, 
wet for some days, it followed as a necessity 
that if anyone had tried to break into the 
house they would have left traces of their 
attempt. 
ee Th be candid with you, sir,” said the 
——. when at length he returned to 

je in the library. ‘“ This affair puzzles 
me. I can’t make head nor tail of it, and I 
would rather somebody else took the re- 
sponsibility.” 

Bertie looked hard at him,-for there was 
something in the man’s manner that he could 
not quite fathom. Davies appeared not onl 
Waffica, out ieasy, and Carbonnell fanci 
shat his desire to shift the responsibility 
fcom his own shoulders, had in it something 


deeper than mere doubt of his ability to 
elucidate the mystery. 

“You don’t think the servants were con- 
cerned in this?’ he asked, after a minute’s 


pause. 

The policeman shook his head. 

“No, sir, Ido not. You see, I myself am 
@ native of Rodwell, and there is not a man 
or maid amongst the Grange household that 
I havn’t known from childhood, and whom I 
don't believe incapable of repaying their mis- 
tress’s kindness with such base ingratitude. 
No, sir, I don’t believe the servants had any- 
thing to do with the murder.” 

In his heart Bertie echoed this opinion, for 
he, too, had known the servants from child- 
hood, and held them to be trustworthy. 

‘“ What can Ido?” he asked, in a sort of 
desperation. 

Davies thought for a few minutes before he 
replied, then he said,— 

“Tf I were you, I should send up to Scot- 
land Yard for a detective. This is just one of 
those cases where a stranger is likely to find 
out more than a man as is well acquainted 
with the place.” 

There seemed to Bertie some justice in this 
remark, and the recollection of Hosea Gott 
flashed into his mind. 

Yes! he would send for him. Gott would 
ferret out the mystery if anyone could, and 
besides, it would be better to have him in the 
house than a complete stranger. 

When he mentioned the detective’s name to 
Davies the latter nodded approval. 

“ Couldn't have a better man,” he observed. 
‘“« T’ve never seen him, but I've heard a ish 
bit about him, and from that I should think 
he’s exactly the right person for this sort of 
thing. I would lose no time in sending for 
him if I were you, sir." 

So the telegram to Scotland Yard was sent 
without delay. 





L (To be continued.) 





A Camet Manxet.—Nearly three hundred 
thousand camels pass in and out of Aden, 
Arabia, every year laden with the various 
products of the interior. The camel market 
is a large space devoted to the sale and pur- 
chase of the camel-loads as they are brought 
in. Every morning hundreds of laden camels 
come streaming in from the interior. Filing 
into the camel market they lay down beneath 
their loads in the place assigned them and 
complacently chew the cud or ruminate on the 
subject of their woes, whilea motley crowd of 
merchants, middlemen and traders circulate 
among them, bargaining and —s over 
the piles of firewood, charcoal and fodder 
under which they are almost hidden, or for 
the bales of hides and skins, the bags of coffee, 
or of country produce for the city market. 

How Roses Biroom.—Hy brid perpetual roses 
bloom mostly upon shoots that grow from the 
old wood; that is, canes of one or more year’s 
growth. The best blooms are found u the 
canes which start from near the root the pre- 
vious season. Therefore, it is best rote | 
spring to cut out all canes which have bloom 
one season. As you value good roses and & 
quantity of them do not fail to do this. To 
increase the quantity and richness of bloom 
with hybrid perpetuals practice what is called 
“ pegging down.” This is to bend all the 


_ canes that have been left after pruning nearly 


tothe ground. The outermost ones ma 
within six inches of the surface and the others 
@ little higher. This horizontal position of 
the canes somewhat retards the flow of the 
sap as it returns to the roots, and more of it is 
used in forming buds and flowers. If you 

refer to grow your roses upright, do not fail 

cut the canes about one-half. If you 

wish to have seed for new varieties, it is well 
not to have the soil too rich, else, accord 
to my ex; ce, you will get fewer seeds an 
not the roses. All the roses should be 
where they will have plenty of sunjight, and 
yet be protected from high winds. 
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EDITH’s DILEMMA. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Arey! Algy! thia cruel silence is break. 
ing my heart; four weary months have come 
and gone, and not one line have you cent me to 
eare my anxiety,” sighed Lady Edith Vernon, 
as ehe paced the soft damp sands, and gazed 
yearningly out to the grey sea, which gurgled 
at ber feet in soft white little billows that 
looked for all the world like ridges of virgin 
BDOW, 

Her eyes, darkly blue, resembling dew 
spangled violets, were sweeping the horizon 
bedimmed with tears that at last fell in hot, 
acalding drops on her slender hands that were 
clasped together in pitifal sorrow. 

Her bair, just caught by the healthfal spring 
wind, tossed about her face in a rucdy golden 
clond, and fell about her in wild luxuriance, 
as if she took little heed of her beauty now 
that she was fretting for a form and a voice 
far away: 

Her thoughts had spanned oceans, lands, 
and even deserts, and penetrated into that far 
region, West Africa, where her venturesome 
husband, led by his love of adventure and 
Fport, had betaken himeelf, 

“If I only knew,” she moaned. “It is 
heed ning suspense which is so hard to 


_, The beauty of the scene was lost upon her ; 
its white cliffs and leafy ravine which parted 
the dark slate coloured rocks that were nearly 
hidden by greenery, where the birds built their 
nests and sang their love ditties to their sweet- 
hearts and wives, 

80 abstracted was Lady Vernon with her 
distreesful thonghts, that the figure of a young 





woman with fluttering pink ribbons flying ' 
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[STANDING BESIDE THE BED, THE WIDOWED EDITH FOUND HEBSELF A BRIDE AGAIN!] 


from her cap, caught by the fresh sea breeze, 
came, panting for breath, and stood in her 
presence before she even saw her. 

“My lady, I’ve run so fast, pleare, because 
Mr. Reeves has just come, and cent me to tell 

ou, he says it’s important,” she gabbled 
reathlessly. 

“Mr. Reever, Deborah ! why should he come 
here?” she asked, a spasm of pain and terri- 
ble foreboding clutching at her heart, chilling 
it with a dull, cold dread which her lips 
refused to shape, as she with tottering steps, 
left the smiling rippling sea for the shore, 
where, peeping p Be a rift of verdant foliage 
stood a delightful bungalow kind of a house; 
whose woods, clustering around it, were alive 
with the ravishing songs of myriads of birds 
—larks, thrushee, and bulifinchese—while 
mingling with their delightful congs came the 
cuckoo’s greeting to the dwellers of the fair 
green earth, that summer was nigh, and 
chill biting winds had fied for a few brief 
months. 

As her ladyship entered the porch, which 
was a tangled ekein of climbing creepers, a 
— gentlemanly man stepped forward, 
yrs ace weating a pitiful pcm sand expres- 
sion. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Reeves?” she 
stammered, her lovely young face ashen in its 
pallor. ‘I feel sure yey has hap- 
pened; do not, I implore you, keep me in 
suspense | ”’ 

ery gently he led her into the pretty draw- 
ing-room, where the sweet odour of countless 
flowers tried to outvie each rival's delicious 
scent. 

‘* Lady Vernon, I dare not deny my errand 
here is a sad one, but try and summon all your 
strength to bear it with fortitude for, indeed, 
you will need to!” 

“My husband,” she gasped, “he—he is 
dead, I know it, I can see it in your face,’ 
and she swayed forward like a tossed reed 
caught in a sudden fierce hurrics ne. 








He bowed his head in reply ; he felt unable 
to repeat the unhsppy truth. 

“ He fell a victim to his undaunted courage 
and love of adventure,” he observed, breaking 
the awful silence. “ Savages are treachercus 
and cruel.” ace 

“ And they bave murdered my darling! 
she added. ‘ Oh, Algy! how I begged of you 
to give up that wild project; oh, my martyrd 
husband!” holding ber trembling hands 
tight to her heart to stop its mad agonising 

ain. 
“The dispatch which tells the sad news 
says that his valet, poor Corrad, shot himeelf, 
and thus escaped the inbuman torture of his 
captors; may not Lord Vernon have followed 
bis example ; let us hope so, at least.” 

“Jf I could only think so,” she sobbed, 
“ even that would be one ray of comfort, even 
that,” and the rings on her soft white hands 
gleamed mockingly that he bad placed there 
with such pride a few short months back. 

“ My task is not, I regret to eay, completed,” 
he observed, after a painful pause, clearing 
bis throat. ‘‘ Misfortune bas indeed fallen on 
the house of Vernon. My late client's brother, 
who, of course, is the next heir, lies at Vernon 
Park dying.” 

Dying!" she repeated, aghast. “Js my 
cup of. bitterness not full yet? Widowed and 
comparitively a beggar, and all in a few short 
months!” 

“It is to avert, in some measure, the last 
catastrophe that Iam here to-day especially. 
Your brother-in-law bas entrusted me with 
mission; in fact, to conduct you to Vernon 
Park immediately.” 

“For what e?’? she faltered, stem- 
ming with di ty the tears that would 
persist in running down her cheeks. 

“You know what will happen at the death 
of Lord Vernon? The whole of the estates 
and property reverts to a man whom both 
brothers detest; and, I believe, not without 
cause.” 
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“How can this heir be kept ont of the 

property, if it is his right, Mr. Reeves?” 
‘By stratagem, Lady'Vermon. We lawyers 
are sometimes called upon, im their client's 
imterests, to use the subtie’cunming of the fox 
be @ point. As she wiifow of the late 
you only receive ommixd of the income 


= imithe fonds. The ificent estates 

would be lost; but, am<tike, of the last 

Vernon, ihe can beq g to eye 
h 





5 dying bed. 
“Why should he wish ta.benefit a person a0’ 


attetly unknown to him?” she q 
inovertulously. 

« For the sake of his brother, whom hedoved 
dearer than anything in life; and his illness, 
no doubt, was accelerated by the shock of hit 
eudden death.” 

“And he wants me to accompany you to | 


Vernon Park?” she observed, in # Half-dazetl 


tone, for the interview was almost too harrow- 
ing for her to bear in her widowed sorrow and 
keen anguish much longer. 

“Yes. Will youcconsent ?” 

‘E know not what to say?’ afeesh burst af 
sobs: dhoking her utteranee.. “It is all so an- 
eal, so cruel! and Iam alone, with no oné to 
turn to for advice. Heaven guide me aright 
in this step you ask:me to take!” 

*\ How >free ‘from ambifion this beautiful, 
childlike woman is |” theman’ of the world 
thought with increased: admiration. 
‘even the dazzling prospect of besoming one af 
the richest peeresses in England moves her 
‘one whit.” 

Aleud he said gravely, — 

“ Remember, itisa dying man's wish ; ‘and 
that man your husband's only kith and kin. 
And now permit me ‘to waié ten minates for 
your dedision?” 

‘*You: need not give: me'that, Mr. Reeves. 
Lhaverdlreatly decided I will come with you. 
My dear ‘husband's’ brother's’ last wish shall 
uot be: disregarded by mr.” 

Heepened the door iand watched the pearl 
grey clad figure float out into the’ bell, her 
beautiful head, ‘in: its tangle of! gold, ‘bowed 
down with e grief too. crushing even for the 
good-natored domestics who, on the alert, felt 
sure that some terrible calamityhud fallen on 


their young mistress too sacred to:question or 4 


intrude upon. 

Deborals j in silence, followed herto her rooni, 
and with dexterous haste carried ont her 
‘hurried instructions and Greesed'her ‘for the 


journey. 
“Gato Rangsom’sand order mourning ‘for ° 


wall,” Edith saidpasthe 
ee around her, lined 
present Lord Vernon bad 


it] oluc peta warm 
ly gable, the Int 
ivew her, ‘télling 


ber with a gay little langh that she was only ° 


a wee birdie that required a coat of ‘fer ti 
her own feathers made their Tanice, 

* Obit my lady; then if ietoo trae;” and 
Lshall never see our dear macter aguin,” 


faltered Deborah, no longer able’'to ‘held Ker 
peace, 


“Nat | 


endare. T.am starting on a journey andam 
ill,” ber mistress’ trged in a weak voise, 











attention in his 
“eage 


km OE RE ‘his 
Rng 


+ 7 M yo 
ict rather bidet 40 her own iho 





their natures 
irfto one soul—the wobding-mera, ‘whem. ibe 
made her, though an orphan and oy 
a bride, and whispered that she was more 
precious to him than if she had been the 
| daughter of an hundred earls. 

Qaick to follow was the closing. scenes, 
after théir too brief bliss, in the pretty bun- 
galow down by theses, where he Jaughingly 
| declared Ke wodld enjoy a whole year's 
| peebision away from the busy haunts of men 
\owhile Vernon Patk was being rebuilt aud 
thoroughly réfurnished and rewovated to re- 
ceive its charming young mistress. Anif up 


to now had not it been his désire to dhow be 
| ‘their home himself in‘all: its'co sage beauty 
and welcome her on its thres 


Thon that fatal project seized ‘him to take 
that trip’ to aafrice fo-slicot big gam4, and -to }, 
‘bring back trophies to lay at’ her feet. 

‘Be could feél ‘his clinging ‘ant pressed v4. 
hers, his loving embrace, as fie bade him a 
last ‘sobbin bye! And how fondly'he 
dtided ‘her for the tears that would not be ,of 
denied; and his last words seemted to-ring in 
her ears,— 

i oes bless and ‘guard my sweet wen) 
wife!” 

Then, when he had‘rashed away, the dark 
desolation she felt, a kind of awful preseriti- 
ment of evil ‘which she could not ‘stifle or 
bary. 

And as she masdd the sunshine and azare 
‘sity seerved to mock her ntisery, to gibe a¥.the 
hot scalding tears that kept rising to her 6yes. 
‘* The tndafeting 


ows, the ag ing 
‘farms and cottages; thered 
pteer robes, all spoke of joyous ‘lite eat rest 
fal\peave—a peace she felt never would ‘be 
hers again on earth. 
' ‘“ Paddington at Tastt’” My. Reeves ex- 
Claimed with ‘relief. “I only hope we shall 
be‘ fortamate: enongh to catch the train for 
Bevanstoke.” 

‘She caught her cloxk about her with» litsle 
shiver, and took his-profféred hand passively, 
> and allowed him ‘to Tead‘ pF nt oa, as if 
her senses were numbed and she powerless’ to 
aesert her ownwill. 

» * Dyesllly nmust instet upon" your taking some | the 
refreshment, Vernon,” Mr. Reeves re 





** Pleage do not make it too hard for me to ] 










descended 





and the tickets were procured. ‘We have 
and.am }eleven minutes to wait. A basin of soup with 
of oe mye” I 


era trying 





4 
Sanght o 
Sy peel in : 
: : Afeti the bright 
; Hed ae been carefally exclud 
“ ‘Has she come?” asked a feeble voice from 
& magnificently canopied bed of rich, raby 
velvét and turquoize bine silken fringes. 
“Yes, my lord, Lady Vernon is here,” 
replied ‘Mr. Reeves in soft modulated tones. 
The dying man raised himeelf on his elbow 
with a gesture of eager impatience. 
Mr. Reeves lea compamion to the bed- 
side. 
** You have of course been told everything, 
the motive for this abrapee step?” 
‘* Yes,” she 
ee And you consent? ” 










| . Yea, amy lord.” 


“Remember, it is only a form ; but one 
that Lowe to your unbern child.” 
A flood of degp crimson leaped to her = 
Ptace at ‘this sllusion.to her coming mAternit 
‘know this?” she:breathed. 
ig ek her wrote to.me.and entreated me 
of any thing happening 


e his child my sacred care in the event 

to-him,; the blow ‘has 

on our, ‘ae “fatal, tor I, also, am 
down.’ 

7” she said, tremulonsly, 


rn aoe 
tt is so hard to be ont-off.in one’s prime.” 


“ Heaven’ 8 will be Boho, Iam perfeetly 

'reaigued,” ie auswered, almost fiemly, ‘the 

‘bitterness of death is now SORES. 

a pimwene évidentl + ae stepped 
t) 


ward from gergeons 
P aoreen iiss stood beside the bed, and Mr. 
Reeves conducted the sorrow - stricken girl 
re ae iin be taritetna aver tie do ral t 
) pot ry 
this Tair E ‘Home, was othe tho 
‘struck her av the goene presented 
of ines and ’ sis her eyes. 
Maiz tose-cdlotréd ‘satin ® sofas, 
chaits’ and cutting, ‘a polished ‘pine floor 
with here and eae & ie or Oriental sn : 
fiowers ‘in “costly “gilt 
ati tordiden ‘aff a ‘portrait of herselt 
by an master during ‘the 


Bite: ‘g siden easp of of d at’ the 
shock, for it eeeuet ~ seer ? to. see 
oo read Bone + lie os 
prnartyred 











marked, gravely, wiles they reached Waterloo 


Mr. 1 ae 
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ting the beld fo +, to change 
shecnieamebehoaenapy aoa C 

With fistless apathy she nodded assent, 
and then he left her pending “the marriage 


" ‘ever have ismiled Hike that?” ‘che 
soliloquizell, tnableto resiev tite teri ptation of 
gazing at her own counterfeit, and ‘turning 
sowards ousiof thesplendi& Veustian ‘mirrors 
¢o compare her poor, pale, tear-stained ‘face’; 
«‘ no, it-4s inspossible | 

She was nob farwrongeitheriwh y 
for few people-would ‘have conceived ‘she 
the came smiling bewatifal Hebvs, her gtisten- 
ing snowy bridal robes (sweeping a flower 
ettewn ‘path; her eyes ‘latent with fun ‘and 


daughter. a L 

She turnéd fromcit with a ‘bitter sigh justas 
‘the ‘to ask her what‘she 
would takes” 


nas eup éf tea, if youcplense;" she said 
ntly, in respomse, 

@ The good woman could pertebye' the ‘hiby 
svas overwhelmed with wing grief, so 
with innate tactehs cut and quietly left 


the room. 

An elegant, appetizing: repast soon wae laid 
‘before her--spring chicken, a ‘tiny ‘crystal 
bowl of salad, ago oft. ra wherries, accons- 
panied by rich cream wafers of pale yellow 
toast—everything to tempt the appetite. 

But she scarcely glanced at them, all she 
touched was thetes ; shefelt food would choke 


her. 
After what seemed to ‘her an eternity she 
was aroused by theentrance of Mr. Reever. 
‘‘ Theclergyman has arrived, an@ ev: 
is ready, Lady Vernon ; -~will:you come?”’ 
She rose and followed him ia a ‘half 


— fashion, ‘as if she were walking im ‘her 
eep. ' 

Standing beside the bed was ‘a nsisiister in 
canonical robes; the dovtor, and the dying - 


rsa, 
A shaded lamp sent weird shadows into 


the corners<and :reossses'of the reom;'conflict- 
ing with the dying crimson shafts of the wet- 
ing sun. 

The sublime opening of the marriage:eer- 
vice commenced, and ‘for s second ‘tint, 
within a year, the widowed Edith found ‘her- 
self a bride, but atbride of death. 

When the service and ‘the signstares’ were 
conciuded, the minister, with a ‘courteous 
inclination, withdrew. 

‘Conse, sithere;” Lord Vernon said; motion- 
ing her to a chair-wear him. ‘I want to speak 
to you, toeonfeseal!.”’ 

“Do not, I’ beg; distress yourself. I owe 
you 80 much ‘that<a ‘breath wasted in talking 
to me woultl weigh oncomy ‘soul; I can'see 
how noble, bow «generous you are in °this 
grand act to the dead, and to his unborn 


child. Oh! that:hesven would alter: the’ 
decree of ‘the doctor, and pive you back? 


Strength.” 
“ Heaven forbid,” he said, covering his fare 
bea both his‘hends, as if:to evade some terri- 


avenging spirit. 

“ Why do-yousay that?’ she asked, a world 
of tender compassion in her voice: 

‘Because death is the only refuge; the only 
«scope; ‘to hive ‘would be an ‘everlasting 
remorse, ‘a blighted, poisoned existence, too 
terrible to contemplate;” 

“TI understand,” she’ nvermared;!brokenly, 
& pang of ‘shame quivering on her sensitive 

3s. “ You shrink from this strange bondage 
ry deed) has piace “you in; am I 
r ” 

“Yeu, for Ellove'the fairest’ and > truest df 
women; and she iemsy ted wite; when she 
hears of this ‘che ‘will ‘belisve me false; and 
regret the love and faith she has placed in me; 
it is hard either way.” 

‘Would that L.could heal your wounded 
soul, noble heart,’ she said, soothingly, hold- 
iog ont her hand on which two gélden badges 
of wifehesa 


} « Qaod-bye,” he-nmurmured, faintly; “ Tan 
tired,” and’ sank exbansted, slariting ‘Her 
—-_ test theexditement bad beer too mtreh 
or his swength, 
| Povteting;’ theroaghiy 
h exéitement she ‘had undergone, she went tothe 
+beH end sammoned the medical attendant; and 
then departed with the weight of tem ‘yedra 
\wdded-to her young fife. 
She fount Mr. 
Qrewing-t00m, evidently ‘anxious’ to gét ‘the 
business over, and return to the: bisy 
arcigel eee 
os T be of assistance to you, Lady Ver. 
ee enty be ap asked, = 
&' vopy misrriage certificate and 
other docament 


ecesbary’ 8. 
}  ‘*NMorthanks; all. requize’ is a vehicle: of 
some’ hind to convey ‘me to the station.” 

Mr. ‘Reeves looked at the lady -with dazed 
‘entanement; as if he could not credit’ he tad 
heard aright. 

“(Do I not make myvelf wnderstood ? I ean. 
not wouter’ if I do! not, for Lam qoita dis- 
dent way wilt 

Bee. _ my" you hever leave your 
home and husband to-night?” 

‘TI would rather perish onthe roadside than 
stay here,” she wid, agitatedly. 

“Ts this wise?”’ ‘he * Pardon 
me for presuming to question your intentions, 
it is with the purest motive, I. asyare you, 
that I ten@éer my advice; which is to stay, 
under all cironmetances, until the end. FH is 
your home, doubly your home.” 

**T amt quite’sensible'of your earnest desire 
to serve mie, bat on no account could you pre- 
vail upon me to stwy in this house now my 
rnission here is concluded. Each moment I 
come across come memento of my dear lost 
hhusband—housetold treasures collected to- 
gether itvour travels, and sent here to beautify 
our home!’ “A’mistof tears welled into‘her 
eyes, ‘and her’ sweet face was drawn with 
anguish as she recalled that sweet, dead past. 
* Each tine: my een upon ‘them the 
wound seems rent er 

«But, eventually, when’ the cloud is raised, 
ou will, cf course, make Bevanstoke your 
ome?” 

‘No! emphatically no! The associations 


i would be too harrowing ! 


Mc. Reeves pursued the subject no further, 
bat quietly took his leave, after making 
arrangements for the carriage to be in readi- 
= according to her ladyship's inétruo. 
tions. : 

As he made hie way briskly'on foot to the 
station, he murnrored to himself,— 

“ There's a fine property which the late lord 
has just spent a little fortane in rebailding 
and decorating for his bride likely to ‘be shut 
up and left to the tender mercies of the rats 
and miee;” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was the evening following the solemn 
nuptials ‘between Lord ‘Roland Vernon and 
the widow Edith, Lady Vernon, and still the 
pulse of life lingered'in the weakened frame. 

The heavy velvet curtains were drawn back 
from the window by theorders of the stricken 
man: 

"Fhe cloudless ‘beauty of the evening sky, 
bright with the peacefal radiance of the stars,’ 
shone in upon the lonely, weary watcher. 

*“ How’ long. will this'barden of life: last ?”’ 
‘he murnrured, with a sigh of’ bitter- 
meas, “It is ‘hard todie; yet tell me I 
am weak! How’long will it be before I soive 
the greateat of all problems—the problem of 
death 1” 

The silvery:gleam of the evening star, or 
rather planet, luminous and brilliant, stole 
through the window, an@ cast‘its bright reflec. 
tion on a mirror.” 

“Star of promise, are you!" he mused, 
come to cheer me ‘im my dark journey 
through the valley of shadows, to buoy up 





tay sinking courage to victory? Blessed 


overconts ‘witlt the 


em, pene my totteting steps, for I need 


forth ‘towards the 
sit - 


stormn-fossed soul, to breathe into it resigna- 


A soft footstep crossing the thick velvet pile 

arrested his atterition, and his’ wan, 

eyes turned to meet bis patient 

ma ‘frien® who ‘had never left him for 

more than ar ‘hour #ta time ever since his 
dangerous illness. 

Doctor Ambrose terned up‘tite rexdirg-lamp 


han@ing | on the table by the side of 'thé’bed, looked at 


‘his patient intently; and held his hant for 
— minutes to study the beats df its 
pulse, 

An expression of intense, anxious relief 
‘atole into his earnest countenance after réleas- 
ing the fragile’*hand. 

“ Heaven be ‘praised! ‘he ejaculated 
Hervently, “ t ia einttest miraculous |” 

go you sayitig?”’ queried his ‘lord- 
ship, sadly, 

“That there is ‘a turnfor the better, my 
lord! That divine providence has combined 
with our SHIH, an@ the danger ie past.” 

‘* What!” he gasped, raising himself with a 
sudden feverish strength on his‘elbow. ‘Is it 
possible that I shall live?” 

“Yes; more than possible, for the dew of 
life is bathing:your ‘forehead, and your hands 
are damp with it, ‘replacing the consuming 
fire that was carrying you'away from ‘all you 
prize and held dear!” 

“ Better had you told me I had but one 
ore hour to live than this,” he murmured, bro- 
kenly clasping his fingers together in mute 

Ppiteous to witness. 

** His brain is evidently weakened,” was the 
doctor's inward comment. “I must’ rally 
‘him -with a littl stimulant from this nervous 
prostration.” 
)” He poured outa glass of wine and held it to 


hid lips, 

© Would that I could thank you for the 
noble part you have taken in this fatal re- 
covery! but Teannot. Yow have recalled me 
back to a life of torture, of remorse bitterer 
than a ‘thousand deaths.” 

a fancies ne ‘by sheer weak- 
ness,’’ he interposed, thy. 

“ The fancies of a pe whose aim and hope 
of life has perished,” he retorted, earnestly. 
Oh !| itie too hard, too heavy for thy servant 
to bear with-patience.” 

‘Be calm,’’ his‘friend implored, laying his 
cool hand on his'poor restless ones; soothingly ; 
‘this wonderful reprieve must be for some 
wise purpose; iit hag been decreed by the 
greatestof all Physicians.” 

With a long-drawn despairing sigh Lord 
Vernon turned his face to the wal! and fell 
imto a calm, restfal sleep; tired mature came 
to his rescue in-spite of himeelf to raise him 
from'hie torpor. 

Doctor. Ambrose was a true oracle concern- 
ing the recovery of Lord Vernon, for a few 
days*nrore found him seated in an easy chair 

opped up with pillows. 
he “" fortnight ‘he was pronounced fit ‘to 
travel. 

‘Travel!’ he groaned. ‘‘ Henceforth I 
shall bea miserable wanderer, finding no abid- 
ing’ place to rest my hungering spirit and 


weary feet. 

A-settled gloom seemed to ‘have deseended 
upon his fair head, that only time and change 
could lift, so the doctor said. 

But heshook hi¢ head incredulously as he 
preparedito take hiv leave of the fairest do- 
main on‘the face of the earth, eager to shake 
the dustof it from his‘fest. 

It-was a glorious‘summer morning when ‘he 
bade the ‘hone of his fathers good bye ; there 
had been an early morning shower, and epark- 
ling drops, like crystal tears, shined tremu- 
lousty on ‘the shrubs'and leaves of the: burst- 
img *roses, and the soft,emerald turf Iooked 
like a rich carpet, 





Yet. all b may oa the -ccene failed to 
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extract one sigh of regret from the man who 
was leaving its seductions with the fixed in- 
tention of never looking upon it amis. 

In less than an hour he was whirled into 
the eeething busy hive called London, where 
men and women pushed and jostled each other 
unceremoniously, perfectly reckless as to 
opinions or consequences. 

He bailed a hansom in the station-yard, and 
drove to Kensington, the elite of suburbs,where 
everyone with a good account at their banker's 
gy because it is hall-marked by the upper 


He looked very handsome and distingui . 
though thin and pale. — 
There was a wellset, high bred air in the 
aap. decisive tread and lofty way he held his 


His month, which was as finely curved as & 
woman’s, was sweet and yielding, denoting a 
want of will and lution ; but at the mo- 
ment that his sJate-gloved hand held the huge 
brass knocker of a palatial residencein Queen’s 
Gate it fell into pained lines born of some 
settled purpose. 

The man-servant who opened the door 
started back with respectfal surprise at the 
cbenge illness had evidently wrought upon 

m, 


“I beg your pardon, sir,’ he stammered, 
at - took by surprise, you look so diffe- 
ren ” 

_“‘No wonder, Clark, seeing that I have 
riseh from the dead,” he replied ; ‘' but tell me, 
is Miss Vange at home?” 

** Yes, Mr. Vernon,” he returned, swiftly, 
leading him irs into a bijou little room, 
& marvel of pale turquoise blue and dainty lace 
and pretty white wicker furniture. 

He threw himself down on a soft inviting 
couch covered with an opossum skin, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Tn his abstraction be did not hear the door 
open till two soft white arms were entwined 
round his neck, and a cloud of nut. brown 
bair fell in waves about him, its perfume 
stealing like sweet vapours upon his very 
senses. 

“Adah,” he said, trying to unloose those 
clinging arms, “I am not worthy of your 
Cear love; itis to tell you with my own lips 
that I am here.” 

With a look of incredulous wonder sbe 
freed him, and knelt on a cushion to gaze into 
the pallid, sad face of the man she had sur- 
rendered up her young heart to in all its rich 
freshness and loyal faith and trust. 

** You have been ill, Roland. Oh ! why did 
you not write or send to me; bat (and here 
she faltered as if afraid to utter the dismal 
word that sprang to her lips). you have also 
sustained a loss,'’ her eyes resting on the deep 
crape band of his hat that lay beside him, 

‘Yes, my brother,” he replied, sadly ; big 
tears welled into her blue eyes—tears of pure 
sympathy, ‘and I am the last of my race in 
the direct line; but this is not what I came 
ae to tell you. I have come to say good- 

ye ” 

‘“‘ Good-bye!” the girl repeated, in a dall, 
dazed way, as if some blight had fallen on her 
from above. ‘ Do you know, Roland dear, 
you are breaking my heart?” 

‘** Heart!” he groaned, bitterly. “If you 
knew how mine is bleeding now you would pity 
me; oh! 
you knew you would loathe me as you 
would some leper. I am a base coward ; but I 
was in the jaws of death! ” 

She listened on to bis wild incoherent Jan- 
guage the dewy velvet bloom of her fair face 

aded into ashy whiteness, her eyes dilated 
with vague alarm at his strange words. 

‘*I do not understand,” sbe faltered. ‘‘ I can 
see you have been very ill, and deeply de- 
pressed by your sad bereavement ; but, beyond 
ee cannot go; do in pity’s name tell me 

‘‘Adah you will hate me ; oh, my darling ! 
Iam bata poor weak wretch when I should 
be strong for both our sakes.’ 


‘*‘ Be brave, dear Roland!" she urged. “I 


7 darling, my precious love! if 
a 


' love stronger than death, and contemplated 





; 
i 
H 


cruciating » followed by a weakness akin 
to death. doctors gave up all hopes of 
my life, and in my d and utter weariness 


(here he paused as if 


unless I married would revert to a cousin, a 
man we both dislike.” ’ 

‘* Married |’ her frozen lips echoed, shrink- 
ing from him appalled at those terrible words. 

** I told you you would recoil from me,” he 
said with = d 5 

‘ Roland, Roland, what do you mean ?’’ she 
asked, wringing her hands in piteous helpless- 
ness, ‘‘ married, did I hear aright?” 

‘Yes, I have married my brother’s widow ; 
bat oh! have mercy!” as he put forth his 
bands entreatingly towards her, “ have pity, 
it was done at the moment when I believed 
the next would be my last.” 

She tottered to a chair, her sweet face rigid, 
her heart throbbing madly, her pretty, bright 
eyes clouded with passionate pain, the rath- 
less blow was struck at last that shattered all 
her young hopes. 

Not a sound, except the r tick of the 
timepiece on the mantel shelf, could be heard 
in the room, till at last he could endure the 
silence no longer, and he rose and stood before 
the crouching form of the girl he loved with a 


the havoc made in one brief balf hour of her 
blithe happiness, all her girlish beauty seemed 
faded, as with hands tightly clasped to her 
heart, and full, tearless eyes fixed on vacancy, 
she cat on mute with a dumb despair. 

He fell on his knees by her side and caught 
those icy hands in his, and chafed them with 
his own fevered ones in a delirium of anguish. 

‘‘Adah!" he implored, ‘“‘my heart's own 
love, look at me, speak to me, this frozen 
silence stabs me to the heart; Heaven knows 
I have never strayed from you in one thought, 
my love is eternal. The womanI gave the 
name of wife to I Lave never even seen! She 
stood by my bed, and I heard her voice, a 
low sweet one, that is all I can recall. 
swear by all that I hold most sacred, that my 
fealty to you is true till death.” 

‘* Yet you placed this barrier between as,” 
she moaned ; “could you not have been true 
in death, as well as life? Do you forget the 
compact we made last Christmas when the 
bells were ringing in the new year, to be con- 
stant and true to each other until life's end? 
Look at the ring you gave me then, and it's 
sacred motto ‘Mizpab,’ and now all is a 
mockery.” 

‘*Reproach me, revile me,'’ he interposed 
with humble resignation ; ‘it lessens the torment 
I have snffered alone, unseen by any eye but 
Heaven’s. When I am wandering in far off 
lands, carrying the burden of my cross, as 
Christian did, some scrap of comfort may 
visit my lonely hours, in submission to your 
just condemnation of one who was tempted 
to commit a rash action to serve a dead 
brother, and was bitterly punished, though 
justly, by the idol of his heart.” 

“TI am vanquished, Roland,” she cried, 
stretching forth her hands ceprecatingly ; 


, “you are not to blame; it was our cruel, 
























mean her 


very 
thought,’ he said, with a shudder; 
mortal 
An expression 
at his emphatic, solemn 


everythin y eagerly, her 
for breath) —I—well thetruth is—the property iteelf.” 


before her noble, martyred 
burning Jands of poisonous vapours; not of 
herself, lonely and wretched, as she was sure to 
be without the sweet hopes which had made 
each day a joy, because it lessened the time 
when she fondly believed they would meet 
at the altar never more to 





June 8, 1989. 
— 
remorseless destiny, and we must 
as inevitable ; Satekenhastmeninest dine. 


lips refused to frame the 


“Toannot say! She left the Hall as soon 


| ne the fatal knot was tied, 20 they tell me.” 


“And you have no idea of her where. 


abouts?” 
‘* None whatever, unless she has returned 
to Devon.” 


“« What if she should claim her rights? 1 
aickde aerate. ong 

+o e 

soul revolts at the mere 

**no 

foel 


intense relief escaped her 
assurance, 


* Are you not sorry now that I was spared 


to relate this story of a doctor’s error?’’ he 
added miserably. 


“ No, a thousand times, no!’’ she responded, 
true, nature asserting 
‘While you live our hearts are one in 


thought! It matters not how far away we 
ym | be from each other, the union of our 
souls 


can never be severed.”’ 
“Bat your sweet life will be wasted! I 


dare not accept such a sacrifice,” he pursued. 
“I do not say forget me, but seek happiness 
with some one better and worthier than I. It 
would be the act of a villain to bind you to 
such an unholy compact,” 


“IT shall never marry while you live!” she 


replied, firmly. 


‘** May your release not be far distant,” he 


murmured. ‘Maybe it will not, for I intend 
going out to Africa to find my brother’s 
remains, and bring them over here for 
Christian burial, That is my first plan, you 
see, my lost love! 
now to have some purpose, and that an active 
one, to keep me from my own dark thoughts.” 


I feel it imperative on me 


She was sobbing quietly at the dreary exile 
lover in those 


part. 
He gathered her weeping to his breast, and 


ga 

kissed the hot, blistering tears as they fell, 
murmuring all the tenderest words into her 
ears till she felt faint and giddy. 


‘Heaven help me!” he faltered; ‘‘and 


bleas and protect you; I must go!” he said. 


‘* What? ” she gasped, clinging to him in a 


wild, convulsive burst of frantic despair as 
she realised that the exquisite, torturing 
moment had at last come when they must 
perhaps look their last upon each other. 


“ Good-bye! my much.wronged love! good- 
e!” he breathed, feeling he dare not trust 


I| himself to remain another minute, lest he 
should lose all command cver himself. 


He held her for one more instant, yielding, 
ssive in his arms, and gave one last yearn- 
ng, absorbed look into her face, as if he was 


committing each feature to the tablets of his 
heart, never to be erased, then released her 
gently, and laid her on a couch, her face rigid, 
her eyes closed in mercifal oblivion. 


The tension en her nerves had been too 


heavy, and the brave young nature succumbed 
at last. 


He summoned her maid, and placed five 
sovereigns in her hand, and entreated her to 
watch over her, then fied from the house, 
never daring to look back, lest his courage 
should fail him, and compel him to return. 


CHAPTER IV. 

In a very short time Lord Vernon was 
seated in a comfertable a: ent in his hotel 
leading off Piccadilly, w 
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energy, as if he must kill thought by hard 
work of some kind. 

The sleek, suave waiter knocked at the door 
while he was scratching away with lightning 
speed with his pen. 

He glanced up with a bored expression at 
the interruption. 

“If you please, my lord, a gentleman wishes 
to see you,” presenting a silver tray with a 
card on it, 

‘‘What can he want?” he thought, with a 
gesture of irritation. “Show Mr. Mansell 
in,” turning to the man sharply. 

Soon after the waiter’s retreat a young man 
about the same as Lord Vernon stood in 
the doorway, hat in hand. 

Any one could have seen at a glance they 
were allied by blood. There was the same 
lithe, sinuous figure, gracefal and gentlemanly, 

, excepting a different expression of 
features, a great resemblance. 

‘Dear boy, Iam so glad to see you in the 
flesh!” he said, ing out hishand cordially ; 
‘‘apon my soul Iam!” 

Lord Vernon looked up at his visitor with 
— amazement as he shook hands with 


“You look as if youdon’t quite believe me,” 
he continued. ‘ How is it, cousin, that you 
generally misjadge me?" 

A pang of “reproach seized him at the 
home thrust. 

“Who knows, perhaps after all it is only 
prejudice, and an unjust one, too?” flitted 
across his mind, softened by the suffering he 
had undergone of body as well as mind. 

“TY trust I have not vos oy I am no 
saint, Ramsay, to condemn my ws, good- 
ness knows." 

_ “Bat you confess now that you have, at 
times, ascribed a few sins to my oredit which 
have been, after all, imaginary, eh?" this 
good humouredly. 

“Well—er, you see, Ramsay, I am only 
human, and likely to err in more ways than 
one; but what brings you here, and how did 
you know I was in town?” 

“I met Paxton at the Guard's Club, where 
I was launching with a friend, and he told me 
ee had arrived and taken up your quarters 

ere.”’ 

“It is a miracle though Iam here, Ramsay ; 
never has man been nearer the gates of the 
other world than I!” 

“That is one of my reasons for calling, dear 
boy,” this insinuatingly, “ to congratulate you 

my very heart on your recovery.” 

This avowal touched Lord Vernon to the 
core. 

“‘ How cruelly I have misjadged him,” he 
thought, thoroughly abashed. “TI believed 
him counting the hours that would place me 
in eternity, and he in my place.” 

pote perfect contrite revulsion of feeling he 
rep ** 

“ Rameay, I thank and believe you.” 

“Then we are more than cousins, dear boy, 
we are friends; well, this is as it should be, 
bermy mn we my the wr of our race, and 

r Algernon 6. su a will 
= =e me at the Hall. oy 

“No, Lam off to Africa to seek for poor 
Algy’s remains.” 

e gave a soft whistle of surprise, and 
caneenol his fair moustache, his brown, cruel, 
cold eyes snakily resting upon his cousin. 

“Rather a hazardous project, isn’t it, to 
carry ont alone? Surely you haven't just 
eecaped from kingdom come to wish to get 
sent there with scant ceremony; savages 
have a knack of dispatching their victims, 
en in anything but a nice and comfortable 

y.” 

. ‘‘ I shall have to take my chance, my mind 
is fally made up; no advice could change m 
se," he returned with dogged persis- 


icy. 

«Well, since you are resolved, I proffer my 
cont A any and poor services in the couse. I 
could not think of permitting you to risk a 
dangerous e i " 

“You mean it?” exclaimed Lord Vernon 





his face flashing with pleased astonishment. 
‘Then I accept your offer with the same 
frankness as it is tendered. Ramsay, you are 
@ good fellow; mind, you go as my guest.” 

This was a delicate hint to let him know 
that he would pay all expenses, and so relieve 
him of any kind of embarrassment. 

“ And if you have nothing better to do come 
to dinner to-morrow, and then we will arrange 
our future plans and route.” 


Rameay Mansell accepted the invitation | 


with an assumption of eager friendliness, and 
shook hands heartily with his kinsman. 

“* My Lord Vernon, you think yourself very 
cute,” he soliloquised, as he strolled into 
Piccadilly, ‘‘ but you are only a puppet in my 
hands. §So you thought that sly matrimonial 
affair was safe in the keeping of Reeves; bat 
lawyers shouldn't keep clients waiting in a 
room alone where important documents are ; 
it is a deucéd bad habit.” 

And he chuckled a long demoniacal laugh, 
and crossed over to the Green Park, spick span 
and perfect in dress from his white cloth 
gaiters to his glossy silk hat. 

He walked on till he reached the Criterion ; 
here he sto , and then entered with a 
— though artificial smile on his finely cut 
ea 


Two or three smiling Hebes pushed forward 
to serve him, between the magnificently decor- 
ated stage, for so these bars seem to the simple 
country folk when their eyes first catch sight 
of the glitter of coloured glass and ferns and 
exotics. 

He was evidently an habitue of the place, 

“ Sherry and orange bitters?” one of them 
asked demurely, a tall, queenly girl, with a 
o— complexion, but otherwise devoid of 
colour 


“If you please,” he answered, gallantly, 
‘‘and take pity and relieve me of this,” 
detaching a dainty tea rose bud from his 
button hole. 

“For me?” she said, proudly. ‘‘ You are 
too thoughtfal,” 

‘That would be impossible where you are 
concerned,”’ he whispered ; and she simpered 
and blushed with pleasure at his great con- 
descension and evident admiration for her 
pretty self. 

Could she have known that the slender 
white hand which held the wine glass to his 
lips was as fierce and cruel as a tiger’s claw 
she would have flown from him with terror. 

The next evening he presented himself at 
Lord Vernon's with military punctuality, 

bed this time, with delicate consideration, 
in mourning. 

His host brightened up a bit when he 
entered, and gave him a friendly welcome, 
touched still more by this clever little idea of 
the sombre garments. 

“You will find the viands excellent, Ram- 
say, but my society flst, so you must let one 

terbalance the other,” he observed, as 
they commenced witha dish of native oysters. 
‘“‘If you take my advice you will try the oyster 
omelettes, they are really fine,” 

“This kind of thing will‘spoil us for our 
African repasts,"” he laughed. “I expect we 
shall have to put up with the culinary skill of 
some dusky maiden who uses one pot for 
everything, and wh@se dirty fingers will be 
the only seasoning.” 

‘‘In that case, we had better go as well 
provided as possible with tinned staff,” inter- 
posed Lord Vernon. ‘ Anything would be 
preferable to that ansavonry style of dining.” 

“ ~ the bye, you haven't told me what you 
intend doing with Bevanstoke?”’ 

“Do!” his lordship repeated. ‘Close it, 
of course. The servants were all newly engaged 
by Reeves for my unfortunate brother, so I 
have no a in discharging them. They 
were all doners, as it happened. I have 
been recommended to a very trustworthy 
——_ who go down to-morrow to take up 


ir quarters. 
He did not tell him how he had hoped Lady 





Vernon would have taken up her residence 





there ; but, as if Mansell divined his thoughts, 
he remarked, — 

“I wonder you have not suggested that 
poor Algy’s widow should live there till you 
take a mistress there yourself.” 

He winced at this home thrust, yet he felt 
it impossible to reveal the truth to him, and 
merely said, somewhat evasively,— 

‘‘The future is a mystery I do not care to 
speculate upon, I may never live to know 

a ’ 


“ That shot didn'é tell,” thought Mansell. 
‘He evidently intends to keep me in the dark 
about this piece of treachery; but it is diamond 
cut diamond, and so he will find, to his cost.’ 

Many important plans were made to ex- 
pedite their journey over the wine. 

‘Suppose you come and have a cutlet with 
me to-morrow,” suggested Mansell, ‘and 
then we can conclude all our arrangements 
quietly. To-night, I have an appointment at 
my clab, so must beg you to excuse me.” 

Of course he assented. Weary in mind and 
body, glad to be alone to commune with his 
sad thoughts. Society of any kind jarred 
upon him, and he almost wished he had not 
consented to take his cousin as a travelling 
companion, ; 

When, on the next evening, he wended his 
way towards the Temple, where his cousin 
resided, being one of those individuals who, 
though a barrister, had never been selected to 
P or defend a case, consequently, the 

lack gown and grey horsehair atrocity styled 
@ wig, lay in all their virgin freshness waié- 
ing for moths of a different kind to what they 
were intended in the first instance, 

Lord Vernon took a seat in the well-kept 
embankment garden and watched the crowded 
steamers sailing majestically along the great 
silent highway, the swish of the water lapping 
against their sides seemed to soothe him. 

The sun was going down in orange and 
purple ripples and reflected in dazzling 
splendour on the dark grey river. 

A troop of little ragged urchins ran past 
him happy as princes, munching slabs of 
bread and treacle. 

‘*IT have wealth and a title,’’ he thought, 
bitterly, ‘yet I am the unhappiest wretch in 
existence, These street arabs pay | know 
how to find sufficient food and clothing 
to keep warmth and life in their bodies, yet 
they are to be envied. Carking care never 
assails them. They are proof against envy, 
hatred and malice. Their happiness com- 
mie and finishes with a good hearty 
meal,"’ 

He called one of the boys to him and gave 
him a shilling. The ragged robin, for he 
—— a veritable one in his fantastic garb 
of tatters, looked with puzzled delight up into 
his face, then down at the shining piece of 
silver, as if he could not credit his eyes. At 
last he burst forth,— 

“Is I to carry anything for it, gov'nor, cos 
Is'e fine and strong, I am.’ 

“No, my boy, I want you to go and spend 
it among your companions.” 

* Crikey, won’t I,” he said, with a grin; 
“good luck to yer, gov’nor,” and away he 
shoffled to join the others flourishing the 
shilling pace | before their eyes. 

‘* What would I not give to know the reck- 
less joy he feels?” he aeked himself, as he 
rose and walked through the small gateway 
into the cloistered silence of the venerable 
Temple itself. 

The choir were practising an anthem in the 
grand old church. He stopped at the door- 
way to listen. Their fresh young tones rose 
on the evening quietnde like silver clarions 
with that pure intonation devoid of all earthly 
passion which oan only be heard in boys 
voices. The organ thundered forth as the 
anthem died away. 

It ceemed impossible that a few bricks only 
separated this sublime place, where the tiny 
trickle of the old fountain mingled with the 
whis g leaves of the ancient trees from 
the throbbing crowded Strand. He looked at 








his watch and hurried up a flight of steps 
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and was.in hia cousin's qusin)oak wainscotted 
rooms, 

*‘Iam rather Jate, IhopeI have. not kept 
you,’’ hesaid; “ but the fact is I have-been 
ttudying nature—nature here ip. the heart.of 
a qreas city, and I. dons wonder this grand 
old spot bas been the hot bed for some. of onr 
finest scholars.” 

“Th nurses mp a few dances as well. 
Myself to wit,’’ pus in Mansell, jocplarly; 
‘‘bat here comes the dinner,"’ rubbing his 
hands together, as.if he wished:to impreas his 
guest with his perfect. good, humour. ‘‘ Try 
this claret, dear boy. I.faney you will like 
it,” pushing the silver jug towards. Lord 
Vernon, after pouring himself ont.a glass. It 
was tried and declared first-rate. When the 
cloth was removed coffee was,served. ‘ How 
stimnlating a cup of coffee is?’ he ohgenved, 
aisily, ‘‘I know you like it in the Frenoh 
style, help yourself to.brandy. I. prefer milk 
you see, placing by his. lordship’s side.a cut 
glass d ter abont half fall of spicis, 

He watched the liquid drop iato the coup 
with breathless interest, and his eyea blazed 
with a basilisk light terrible to look upon, 
Bat Lord Vernon was smoking a ciger in 
perfect oblivion of any danger or treachery, 
and sipped his coffee to the daat. drain, 

“May I offer. you another?” he asked; 
qnietly, a sardonio.inflection though in the 
tone, 

“I will, Ithink, bus withoutthe brandy, I 
feel rather thirsty.”’ 

‘¢ Probably the sauce was a little too highly 
seasoned. The chefs at these second-rate 
hotels are too lavish with their pepper and 
salp I-fear."’ 

“ Not.at all, everything was very good I 
am sare,’ anxious to appear pleased at the 
dinner, though he had only partaken of a 
sparrow's mouthfal of the good things: placed 
before him. 

“I feel uncommonly drowsy. It is the 
first time I have felt\so since my illnesa;"” he 
added, after # pause, 

“ Come to the window, perhaps the air will 
take it off.” 

“* Thanks, yee; I'think I will,” rising, and 





seating himself ja a tig easy chair. 
‘I’m poor company for you; pray excuse 
me, Ramsay, ‘but you see I am only just off 


the sick list,” and his head fell on the back of | 


his chair as if it were too heavy for his 
shoulders, and’ his hands dro his side, 
nerveless, as if all vitality bad lett them. 

“I feel quite’ prostrated,”” he murmured 
feebly,” I—I—cannot disgnise it—it.”’ 

Bat, alas, the rentainder of the sentence was 
never uttered, for the drog‘had done its full 
work only too well. 

“Went ff like a baby, splendid,” muttered 
Maneell. “ What a'boon that Indian’ wench 
conferred upon me when she told me how to 
use it. My astute cousin, you have indeed 
put am-enemy in your mouth to’ steal away 
your brains,” going to the decanter that held 
the brandy, and flinging the remainderoutofthe 
window among the clinging old ivy that hung 
in wild patches and clnmps around the sills. 

** By to-morrow morning‘ you will be read 
for act number two,” "he went on to himself, 
ashe stood regarding his victim with hard 
cruel eyes, glittering with.triamph at his 
diabolical success, 

In his absorbtion he did not see a tall hand. 
some young woman who had bean watching 
him intently in the doorway till she came 
forward with an insolent smirk oa her good. 
looking face. 

“Confound it all, where did you spring 
from?” he said, testily. “I thought Mzs. 
Holt had let you off for.a day's holiday?” 

‘ Tchanged. my mind, becausa I thought per- 
haps—”’ this with an abashed look into his 
face—“' that you might take me out in the 
ome ° 
“So I will if you help me with this idiot,” 
he replied, eagerly, the theaght flashing into 
his evil brain to use heras a tool and bind her 
to hig interests, 





“‘ He waen’s like. this when be came!” she 
anawered shrewdly. 

‘‘Loan’t ba responsible fora fellow. gething 
intoxicated. I am going to let him. ress 
quietly to-night; if beis. nok better in the 
morning I shall get his. people te remove 

im.” 

He then, gave her a glass of wine end,kissed 
her ripe, ponting lips and bade. her; go. and 
dress and meet him optside. the Albambra-in 
an honr’s-time. 

She flew.. to obey him in a whirl of. plea. 
surable excitement at the prospeet.of so much 
happiness; while he ove the zoom uneasily, 
annoyed at being canght by, Kate Rawson.ao 
inopportanely. 


OHAPTER V. 


Tue next morning when Lord Vernon awoke 
from bis death-like trance hia mind was 
numbed; his memory a blenk. When he spoke 
ip was @ disconnected jargon, perfectly unin- 
telligibie and incoherent, 

In the afternoon two sedate, gentlemanly 
men, frock.coated, bald-headed—the proverbial 
type of the medical gee re especially 
those connected with mental diseases— 
stealthy and silent footed, were ushered into 
Mansell's comfortable sitting room. 

“How long did you say your friend has 
been suffering from thie malady?” apked the 
two in-a modalated chorus, 

“Nearly six weeks. It is very shocking, 
poor fellow, for he basn’t a friend in the 
world except myself!” he said in a keen 
tone of deep feeling that any actor would:have 
given ~ year’s pay to have: copied, it was so 

nuine. 

« At all events, you make up for the laék of 
them, my dear: sir,’’ said the pontiiest of the 
pair; blandly. 

“ Itry to. do my duty,” placing his hand 'on 
his heart hypocritically. 

* And the terme ?”’ questioned’one of them. 
‘* You see, our establishment is not anordinary 
one. It ie conducted on the most liberal 
principles; and my patients; many of them, 
related to the highest:families.” 

“Quaite so. I should not have applied to 
you if it had not been what you say. An old 
college friend, now a doctor, recommended me 
to you. I am prepared to pay anything in 
reason.” 

‘« Well, I. propose, before we conclnde the 
business, to see our patient.” 

* Certainly, gentlemen. Follow: me,”: he 
replied, 


Lord Vernen was lying on a» bed busily 
employed connting a. pile of: feathers he liad 
mischievously eat.of his piliow. 

Both doctors unanimously agreed that the 
unhappy man’s mind was gone. 

“Is seems. to. be one of tha: most difficult 
cases to cure,” remarked ihe spokesman; 
‘for it, is undoubtedly melancholy: madness 
he is suffering from.” 

** Yes3:1 knew that well. What:terme will 
you expect?” 

‘* Would eight hnudred a year be too much? 
You see, being a special.case, he will require 
great care and attention,” this silkily, 

““T will give you éight handred, thongh it is 
a pretty stiff figure, ands some of it will have 
to come out of my pocket.” 

‘Yon will.never miss it. So charitable an 
action will surely bring its. own reward,” 
up the other worthy, fastening bis, brown, kid 
gloves with an unctuous amile of intanse,aatis- 
faction:at their profitable day’s-work, 

“Mr. David Croft ig the name, please, as 
they lopked up inguiringly: as they were 
signing the certificate, 

TA Mr, pore 1, Hew we will reli = 
you of your *aghe ad 
in hisyhand for eight hundred — 

“It will always be paidia adsanee,’’ 

They. bow 


ed, together dressed Lord 
Vernon, who was perfectly paesiveand dooile, 
and led him into the: Strand, where «meat 
brongham was waiting, 


“Ik ia: to0. painful. forme to follow him, 
‘You understand my feelings ander the cir- 
cumstances,” Mansell said, as he shook 
hands with them both, his face: asamming a 
dejected expression of pity. ami sorrow 
combined,.qnite touching in.its pathos, 
Lord Vernon walked between ‘his captors 
perfectly indifferent:to surrounding objects of 
any kind. He. seemed: to: be in a dream, 
which stupefied him by its intenseness. 

The drug which bis cousin: had given him 
‘wad most potent one, and is only known to 
the natives of India. :Ié~paralyses-all* brain- 


power. i 

Many of the dusky women ‘who marry 
Englishmen, should they: be -ealled* back to 
England in the causeof duty, rather than love 
them, dese their food or drink-with the deadly 
herb, The:hideous.secret was revealed by the 
danghter of his old murse, who» was pagsion- 
ately fond of him. 

The diabolical plot-was coneeived before he 
paid’ his visit-of congratulation and:cond o!ence- 
at Lord Vernon's hotel. 

Funds were low; and cre@itnil. He was in 
desperate straits. Satan whispered’ into his 
ear the way out of it all, and, like an obedient 


son, he obeyed: 

‘“‘All acoomplished in a twinkle,” he 
said to himself renee 2 etn = Those two 
leeches will’ not find’ it neéessary to: declare 
their patient quite sane as long as they receive 
their pound of flesh, “Now I must tise, 
till quite perfect, the art of imitating my 
worthy: cousin’s’ rather peculiar signature. 
But there, it is a labour of love, the golden 
key #0 fortune, Whata Ddlessing he had signed 
so-many cheques in advance! Hverything 
worked in my favour.” 

Kate Rawson had been listening to all that 
had nel ee and resolved to.make capital, 
out of it when the time was ripe. 

For upwards of two hours-he sat copying 
with the energy of a ee erty 

“By Tingo!’ he cried at last, dashing his 
pen down, “the devil himeelf would not’ be 
able to see the difference! It would défy the 
cleverest expert to detect, test as he might, 
with all’his experience and skill!” 

The next day'he presented himself at the, 
bank, and drew,out a large.sam of money pre- 
paratory to going abroad, : : 

“ The Fa lord ery Ae ao oh Bibs 
thought the manager.‘ 3drawa pretty 
pee a week, A bit of a.gay spark, £, 
expect,’ : 

fore Mansell started he wrote to Reeves 
as Lord Vernon, explaining to him that he 
should be away: several, months, perhaps 
years. add 

That gentleman reseived the missive when. 
he arrived at hig office. 

‘* What a pity,” he mattered, ‘‘ so see that 
fine property going to rack and ruin,” a8 he. 
read its contents; ‘ neither. he nor his wile 
will, perhaps, ever enter the doors, again. 
Well,, well; itis not.my business ; bus. etill it 
seems &. waste, and. heartily wish he 
had not deyolved.npon me.the duty of inform- 
ing Lady Vernon. He haa, discovered it is 
|by no means a pleasing duty.” 

Bat the een se a a eee 
tious man, and painiakasany duty mighs ‘bi 
he .would carry. it ont. tothe letter for hie 
clients, even. at the sacrifice of ibis own con- 
venience. : 

So the: following moreieg he sras.on:bis way 
to.Dewon to.ece Lady Vernon, 

-Té-was a dark grey-kind.ol arday, withia pal 
lid dike iaky : ea elate coloured 
tent—the earth, susan one as chills 
poor mortals far worse, coming in the midst 
of enmmer than ‘the..winter, for there id no 
obserfal fire to compensate yon by ite: cheery 
warmth or companiansbip,. 

To his quick, decisive question as to Lady? 
Vernon ‘being at home, he was-toli “yes!” 


and conducted into the. tasty little. drawing- 
secs ey the. bungalows. by. the: apri 
10) . Ms 





‘« My lady is not very, well,” she-said;ea she 
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placed a chair for. him ; ‘but I know she will 
gee you, sir, if you will wait a few minutes.” 

“J wonder what he has come about?” 
Lady Vernon said, trembling with apprehen- 
sion, when her maid entered her presty little 
sanctpm leading out of her bedroom. She 
had chosen it because of the. splendid view 
from the windows of the sea. 

“Hebas come to tell me he too is dead, 
poor fellow. The fetters are at/last rivey.”’ 

She looked very lovely in he» ‘--*irg gabla 
robes, her golden hair just crownee ~y the 
snowy widow's cap, her large pansy-like eyes 
sad, and sweetly appealing in their pathetic ex- 
pression. 

“How lovely she is!” wae the unspoken 
thought that rushed to her visitor, who was 
not insenéible to beauty, though he was a 
hard-headed solicitor. when she entered the 
room ; ‘and’ hew shall I break the astounding 
trath to her, for I feel sure it will be a 
blow?” 

After exchanging the usual formula as to 
the day, etc., there fell a dead blank pause. 

‘Of course you are anxions to learn my 
errand?” he commenced, with a fittle, dry 
cough of sheer open racn sedcottly 

*T ean guess it,” she interposed softly, 
‘poor Roland Vernon is gone!” 

“ Sometimes, my lady, the ‘medical faculty 


make mistakes, I won't say’binnders, and err 


in their judgment.” 

“ What do'you mean ? ’ she gasped; throw- 
ing her white fingers'together ‘in an agony of 
awiul suspicion: 


‘“Becalm, I implore you;”' he pleaded, 
shocked at the ashen ‘pallor of" her face, and 
deeply deploring his task row ‘that it? had to 
be gone through ‘whatever the’ consequences; 
“As I just repeated, my dear lady; the doc- 
tors were wrong.” 

“ Then all is lest!" she wailed. ‘Oh! 
meroifnl Heaven! spare-me the horror of it !’’ 
and she bowed that: gegal young head in a 
peroxysm of bittershame in-ber hands. 

His tongue cleaved: ‘to ‘his mouth. He felt 
powerless to utter one:sentence of comfort to 
her stricken- wounded soul, ‘ 

At’last he found courage, and said,— 

“ Lord Vernon: has left England ‘for Africa, 
and : feel sure'will never molest you in any’ 
way!” 

“Oh! ‘the gkame of it!” she moaned, 
not heeding: his worda; “wife to my @atling’s 
brother. Why was I vile-enoughto coneant to 
that horrible mockery, one that bas steeped 
170 hae in perpetual misery and degrada- 
tion?” 

“ YouJdcek-apen it: ins rather cevera light. 
Perhaps some arrangement can be .made. 
What, of course, I cannot say.’ — 

“If my child lives it; will despiae ame, »its 
wretched mother,” sheexclaimed; bystaricaliy, 
‘a8 a creature unworthy of the eacrad ¢exm 
of mother!” : 

“T have here a letter entrusted tame for 
you by Lord Vemon: Some of:its contents 
I am acquainted with, as he.tohd. me.them 
with his own lips. It offers. you half the ia- 
come as long as yon live, and then. reverts to 
your child,’’ 

“ Which I refnse to. accept,” she replied 
vehemently. “ No, I would starve rather than: 
touch ons.penny.” . 

é md ig, your right,” he urged, ‘idonbly your, 

“Spare.me!” she “The, weary. 
thought of it heaps af fire.an my, head. 
I loathe the very thonght. No, Laay solemnly, 
I will not.accept.one penny of Lord Vernon's 
money. The. pin money my dead husband. 
settled om me at our marriage will anfiice me 
and my child if it lives.” 

He saw she wag obdnrate, a0.he, refrained 
from farther persuasion, and lets the lonely 
young widow. wi nomsnionn’ feeling .of in- 
creaged esteem, , he was, nrortified ab 
her refneal ; B. 

“Such. a. noble..ctemture de- 
serves a better fate,” he tald. himself, se, he 
settled himself. down. in.a comfortable: frat- 
class carriage and helped himaelé to. cigar to 


soothe his excitement, for he could not forget 

the piteous expreasion of desolation in her 

euee when he.bade; her good-bye. It haunted 
1 


m. 

He thought of his little sixteen-year old 
daughter at. bome. And what if she was cast 
upon the world in the. same way, fricodleas, 
bowed down with grief, and, then to crown 
all, to find herself wedded to a man which 
phe felt by the laws. of nature was.a sin ? 

Lady Vernon paced the drawing-room, when 
= ae at had gone, in a state of —_ over- 
whelming misery, repeating again and again, 
distractedly,— m= 

‘*Oh! the shame of it! oh! the shame cf 
it!” tillat last, worn ont, she sank down. on 
@ coneb, cold and shivering, as if she was 
smitten with ague. 

So Deborah found her, when, getting 
alarmed, she timidly knocked, and getting 
mo answer entered, amd found her lying 
shivering and cald' as ice, with eyes wide 
open, but expressionless. 

In « panic of alarm ‘she wan and fetched 
her fellow-servant from the kitchen, and 
together they raised her and carried her to 
her bedroom, poor Deborah sobbing out, — 

‘«Tt's. all that olf Reeves’ doing. She was 
all right till his evil shadow oressed the 
threshold, If he ever steps foot inside here 
— Il let ‘him have it straight, that I 

” 


Th less than four-and-twenty hours Lady 
Vernon became e mother. The crowning joy 
of a ‘woman's life was hers, for it was a aon, 
too. Qne last sweet link of a too brief past 
of wedded bliss. 

Bat, was! there was no rejoiéing in the 
little household, for the 
that: widowed: chamber on the-very brink of 
‘the shining river,‘while hushed whispers and 
Silent feet stole about like spectres, lest a 
sound should disturb the sufferer. 

At last the great tension on their minds 
was lifted by the Iccal. doctor, who very con. 
ewiderately explained to the two faithfal 
creatures that Sir James Henderson, the 
celebrated cian, ‘had at last declared the 
gratifying intelligence that his patient would 
pull through. 

Oh! sir! I aduld goon my knees to you 
both!” exclaimed Deborah, wipmg the swim- 
thing tears from ‘her poor tired eyes with 
her stiff starched # which only scratched 
and heemeared her face. ‘Poor darling’ lady! 
‘To ses what she ‘has Ree peer is enough 
to wring one’s’ very heart since the ppor 
tester died.” 

“ Dry yourtears, my girl,” the cheery little 
doctor said,’‘“and go and ask cook to make 
some ofher strongest chicken broth, and set 
about making one of her best things in jelly ; 
our invalid wants nourishing now.” 


Jane, the -housemaid, had stood. quietly | p 


whimpering all the time, foo shy to venture 
a remark ; but at last she fonnd her tongne, and 


said, — 

. "Please, doctar, may I take a turn for the 
nurse to-ni Tam sure: to keep awake if 
you will only trust me, and the poor soul is 
worn. ont, for sleep,” 

‘There is no reason why yon should not,” 
he replied, ‘'in faat we ebail be very glad of 
your services.” 


And Jane was sn.graatpl and prond of the 


mission as-if the good gentleman had con- 
Yorred some great hononr npon her. Mr 


The young widowed. mother, though bereft 
ne 
mpathy, ye affection 
foolay, of two bumble, yet:faithfal hearts, and 
under their, fosteting care she soos regained 
‘strength end -health, and her. boy, . whose 
advent had nearly cost bis, mother: her life, 
was.a etrong, biglimbed young raseal, dimpled 
and rosy 26.8 young Cnpid.. ' 
‘For hours Edith, Lady Vernon, would eit 
with, the miniature .of, Algy, ber husband, 
i ands, gezing finat at the bundle 
of lace in his: dainty: blue.silk curtained cot, 





then back to, the,:pietured. face, tracing with 


young mother lay in 1 


jal & mother's proud .raptuze the baby’s face 
in. ite father's. 

“* Darling)ono,"’ she would eco, sofaly, “ gift 
from the angela, sent a8 the dove was to Noah 
to bring joy and comfort in his tribulation, to 
you will I dedicate my life, you skall learn to 
be.a good amd. great ‘man, and papa shall live 
again in, his noble son.” 

These were ithe viaions she delighted to con- 
jure up through the glowing autumn daye, 
when the flowers were faint with their own 
fragrance and wealth of bloom, and the sea 
calm as alake and‘blue as the sky above. 

There, by the soft babbling'surf, mother and 
child would pass away the day under the 
shade of a. huge white umbrella, the fresh 
breezes, pregnant with life-giving properties, 
scatiering its rese petals of health and ‘heanty 
on. both their cheeks, 

Master. Algy wonld crow and kick ont hia 
fat wool-shed feet.at the passing shipe, as they 
glided by like big winged birds, and stuff his 
rosy fists:into his tiny mouth, as if chok- 
ing himself, was a part of his inaane delight. 

Deborah was raised to the proud position of 
nnrse, and tried her level best to spoil her 
young charge, who’screed was that he wae not 
to be denied any. mortal thing heclamoured for, 
not even her curly fringe which she took such 
pains to nmake trim and nice every morning 
under her becoming cap, and sad havoc he 
would make with is, clatching it and tugging 
it when, he was not too. amiaile. 

‘‘ [shall have to saold yon, Deborah,” her 
mistress would often say, smiling though all 
the time atiher boy’s,anties, “ You are ruin- 
ing that.zaacal,,in facts we are all a pack of 
stupids, and.our little tyrant king knows it,” 
and she would:langh,. and Algy's nuree would 
sgh in concert; and:that wonld be the end of 
the scolding. 

And thustwo years passed away. bringing 
no.tidings of the man-who had gone to Africa. 
to bring back his brother's nemains, and Lady 
Vernon began to look:back upon that event- 
fal time as.some.vague, delusive dream, when 
® letter arrived. which brought the terrible 
black past back only too vividly. 

It. was from a gentleman, and:ran thus :— 

“To Lady Edith Wyan Vernon. . 
—lt.is.my painfal duty:toapprise you of the 
demise:of Mr. Daniel Reeves, who was, I find, 
your legab adviser.end solicitor. I have taken 
over the business, and. shonld esteem it an 
honour to be'retained.im your esteemed eervice, 
assuring you that I shaihendeavour to-do the 
utmost to.merit and obtain your.good will and 
confidense.-—I remain, .madam, yours very 
faithfully; Mactarw; Coutsz.” 

‘‘Tam so sorry, poor fellow, he was very 
kind and gentle to me,” she said, wken she 
had read the melancholy news. ‘Every one 
seems to die that I dike.’ 

Then, her eyes osmght cightof her bonny-boy 
laying om the lawnwith: his pet, atiny white 
kitten, with his fair curlpglistening like epen 
silk in‘the:monning’ san, and ‘his frank, fear- 
less:eyes blue as the summer eas, raiced to 
the French window torlook at her. 

“ Heaven forgive me that rebellions 
theught,” fell from her lips piously, for there 
stood here oneearthly treaanre the picture of 
ruddy. health - antl merriment, whose feeble 
cries had reached her even.at,the portal ofthe 
tomb, and quickened ber maternal instinct 
into life. 

That. day a letter wae written and posted to 

. Reeves” successor, sccepting his. services 
in ell business affairs, in placeoftthe deceased. 





CHAPTER ‘VI, 


Ox a-bed of pampus and wild grasses ontim 
West Africa . @ man, hollew. t and 
emaciated. Arude: tent had been built to 
keep off the torrid rain of burning enn. Mighty 
palms surrounded the tent, a9 if the spot had 
been carefully chesen for shade. 

Gneat-butter flies, red and geld, purple and 





ink—the most impossible hues the mind 
por imagine—spangled the wild graceful 
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ferns that grew up to the eternal blue sky in| earth, image of the Great Master who had | he had essayed to ésdape, and how im le 
tree-like stature, and twined their delicate | fashioned it was ever to succeed alone and unaided, for 


fronds from palm branch to palm branch, 
making a fence of exquisite beauty and luxa- 
tiance. 

“Oh! for release from this accursed 
swamp!’ groaned Lord Algernon Vernon, for 
it was he in the flesh, stretched ont on that 
pallet of grass; ‘‘ would that I had listened to 
my darling Edith!" 

‘' Did you speak? ” said a soft voice, in a 
dialect he had learnt, and a tall reed-like 
dusky form glided into the tent and stood 
= folded ds across her breast beside 

m. 

A yellowish, soft garment clasped around 
her lithe waist by a zone of coloured beads, 
confined it, and her jetty hair fell in a mass 
of rippling waves to her naked feet. Around 
each slender ankle were rings of beads, and 
gold bands, rough virgin gold bright and 
-unalloyed. 

She looked a houri—a kind of beautiful dark 
spirit—sent to while away weak man’s senses 
with those magical eyes that were flashing 


‘fire one moment and teeming with a sleepy 


languor the next—a creature to fly from or 
else yield thy very soul to for ever. 

“No,” he murmared, “I was thinking— 
¢+hinking of my land and my people,” 

** Thy land and thy people are dead to thee. 
Now thou art my captive—mine, white spirit 
of the other world, where the sun hides its 
face,” and she took up an improvised fan of 
palm leaves, and gently fanned him, chant- 
ing a weird dirge-like tone the while. 

‘** Nalda, how long have I been here?” he 
asked, as her song died away in a soft wail, 
sad, though very sweet and soothing. 

“Ten moons ; twice your leg had to be set.” 

“ I broke it again trying to leap over that 
swamp, sh?" 

“ Yes, and dark black death tried to snatch 
you from Nalda; bat I fought it foot by foot, 
and now you are all mine own,” a perfect 
gleam of passion kindling in her lustrous eyes 
— sent a thrill of fear through his weak 

rame. 

For he knew he had kindled a wild, mad 
passion in this dusky daughter of the sun, 
more to be feared than even the sangui- 
nary savages who had thirsted for his life, 
and from whom she had saved him from the 
most horrible of deaths. 

‘* When shall I be able to walk, Nalda?” 
he asked, with a sigh, 

_“*T cannot tell; bat we will ask the medi- 
cine man; but why sigh, sweet lord, when 
Bae hae ees to watch by your 
side?” 

‘* Would the chief, your father, like to be 
chained like some beast, unable to rise lest his 
limbs would refuse their mission ? Oh, Nalda! 
my heart sinks at this clod-like existence. I 
have been so active, the first in the chase, 
the last to seek % 

‘' Wait yet awhile, sweet lord, and thou shalt 
be the fleetest of chiefs in the chase, and thy 
handmaid shall behold thee covered with glory 
—the glory of the redskin ! " and as she spoke 
her countenance melted into softness, and she 
knelt by his side, and covered his white, thin 
hand with kisses, her magnificent hair fallin, 
about her like a glossy silk garment, a 
sweeping the long, wild grass. 

‘‘ What can I say, what can I do?” was the 
tortured thought that beset him. ‘I dare not 
tell the trath, lest I raise a spirit of revenge in 
that untamed breast. Ob! soul of my 
beloved Edith, fly to me! Spiritualists affirm 
that distance is no obstacle when people are 
one in soul, Surely we are that!” and as his 
thoughts took flight to the fair, golden-haired 
love of his life, the woman who had saved him 
from death koelt and claimed him for her own, 
sealing the bond with those hot, impassioned 
caresses on his hand. 

Days merged into months ere he was able to 
leave the shelter of the tent, for a lingering, 
low fever, the result of worry and climate, 
held him in its grim olutches. 


Woen he stood once more on the mighty ! 


him, his soul poured forth poate 
and thanksgivings to the jaspar gates beyond 
those sapp’ skies. 

‘‘ITam a man once more!” he breathed ; 
‘and a woman beautiful as the women of old 
has been the instrument; yet I have not one 
spark of love to return in payment!” 

Nalda's father, a splendid specimen of his 


race, accorded every consideration to his} j 


—- chosen lord, for such he was con- 

All the tribe paid their abject allegiance to 
him, even to the children, and brought the 
spoils of the forests and laid them at his feet, 
their ebony, almond-shaped eyes twinkling 
with pride when he smiled and thanked them 
in their strange oan a. 

If grand sport and wild scenery could have 
made him happy he ought to have been the 
king of gaiety, for every day he cared to join 
the chief a panorama of varied scenery met 
his eyes that he, traveller though he had been, 
bad ey in his wildest flights of fancy con- 
ceived. 

When they returned of an evening there was 
feasting and merriment among the tribe, for 
many denizens of the lonely forests lay about, 
while a deliciously appetising odoararose from 
the dainties cooking. 

Immense cutlets from a great fat eland 
would be broiling, haps, on wood ashes, 
while caldrons fall of every kind of wild fowl 
would be simmering away blithely. 

The sun had turned him to a russet brown, 
hands and all, and Nalda looked with pleasure 
at his bronzed face. 

One evening she ventured to put the ques- 
tion which had been hovering on her lips for 
weeks, but a something restrained her—a shy 
kind of modesty which many of her pale 
sisters of the north might not asha to 


‘“‘ Sweet lord,” she said, softly, veiling her 
eyes from him timidly, “why hast thou not 
asked my father to give me to you according 
to our laws?” 

The question came upon him like a thunder- 
clap, and sent him in a fever of keen per- 
PetWay 4 ti ?” she urged 

*“*Why do you not answer?” she . 
impetuously, orn her breast with her 
hands, a little piqued by his tardy.retarn to 
her seductive blandishments. 

“ Nalda, your laws and mine are opposed,” 
he said evasively. ‘‘ Yours would not bind 
me, because I am a Christian.” 

‘*Make me a Christian, too!” she said, 
simply ; ‘‘ my people need never know.” 


“You know not what you ask, Nalda,” he|Y¥ 


Bi ;  oannot you guess that an Englishman 
would tire of this land, where the foot of the 
white man never treads; that if he wedded you 
one day his yearning for escape would perhaps 
be gratified by some happy chance, and he 
would leave you for ever, a perjured traitor to 
your lavish affection?” 

“I would kill him first,” she hissed, recoil- 
ing from him as if he were about to strike 
her. “A dark skin knows how to avenge her 
honour.” 

‘Better to be in the toils of a tiger than 
this houri,” he thought dejectedly ; ‘‘one I 
might escape from with a little subtle cunning, 
but her, never.” 

Baddenty she observed his despairing 


expression, and the fierce light faded from her | sister on 


eyes; she was tamed by the fear that in her 
wild impulsiveness she had offended him. 


he was out of the track of ships ; leagues of 
sandy prairies and desert-like plains had to 
be crossed before the sea could be reached. 

**T am doomed,” he mused in reckless 
misery, ‘ there is no escape.” 

‘Why are you silent? Have I wounded 
thy heart? Speak to thy handmaid, even if 
it be to chide!” 

“ What if I were to confess all, and throw 
myself on her mercy! Anything would be 
better than this fencing with truth and 
honour,” passed through his mind. 

* Nalda, yOu ask me why I do not answer 
you,” he commenced boldly, resolved to put 
his fate to the test, come what might. ‘It is 
because I grieve to pain you who have saved 
my life from those monsters, and then nursed 
me back to health. Ill should I requite euch 
devotion if I deceived you. Nalda, my heart 
is not mine to give! It isaching and throbbing 
with wild longing for my wife, the woman I 
love. If it were sible to reverse what ia 
I would accept the gift of your love, and 
return it, ay, tenfold.” 

The girl sat on in stony silence, as if the 
power of speech had deserted her; then her 
lips parted showing her glittering teeth that 
seemed to clench with pent up rage. 

* And for this I saved thee,” she said, her 
bosom heaving with the storm that raged in 
her heart. ‘“‘ Why did I not let thee share 
the same fate as the white-faced dog, who put 
a bullet through his brain to escape the tor- 
ture he knew awaited him?” 

“‘T ask no mercy, I expect none,” he said, 
brokenly; “but, at least, you cannot say I 
am a coward, for well I know the penalty of 
my avowal; but, oh, Nalda! you area woman 
and a loving one, with a heart of gold, when 
swayed by its own gentle impulses! Think 
of the aching heart of the woman who mourns 
alone in bitter anguish a lost husband! Have 
some compassion on her if not on me! 
Remember this, that there is one bond between 
= tg makes you sisters in soul—your love 

‘or me!"’ : 
Pact of thot grub nature whlch lay devp 
in of that natare whi ay deep 
below the surface only waiting the sublime 
moment to burst forth like a pearl from the 
dull, grey shell that conceals it from sight. 
** Would you tell her I gave you back to her 
arms?" she asked, tremulously. ‘If I set 
you free, would you ask her to call me 
sister?” 

«I would ask her to love the very sound of 
our name, to remember it in her prayers,” 
he replied oe tears gathering in his 
eyes, wrung from him by sincere sorrow at 
the cruel stab he had been forced by honour 
to deal this loving woman. 

“And will you think of the lonely one whose 
heart thou hast slain?” she pursued, with a 
dry sob, piteous ia its bitterness. 

** Heaven forgive me, I shall never forget 
you!” he exclaimed. 

“Seal your words with a kiss; it will be 
the first that man ever — on my lips, 
and the last till death releases my spirit from 
its bondage.” . : 

He folded her in his arms and pressed his 
cold lips to hers, not in passion’s fervid heat, 
but such as a man gives to his well-loved 
g, ps for ever, when their 

te directions. 


path lie in op . 
trusty men of my tribe 


“To night 


“My beloved, forgive thy Nalda! She | shall guide you to the sea, where you will find 
knows net what she says in the tempest of | means of escaping from dangers that I could 
her A mw love, which wile ot he as — Pom ey you from if once my father knew the 
rocks!” pointing to a granite | trath.” 

: along Rio oe of the 


that rose like a cairn 
horizon in the far distance. 

“ This is getting gore he thought. 
‘*T am only human. am 


* And you will do this?” he said, beside him- 


self with joy. 
“ Yes, go, and peace go with thee ;” and be- 


now; but | fore he could realise the astounding truth that 


strong 
how long shall I be able to hold out with this|at last he was freed from his thraldom, she 


temptress assailing me at 
allegiance to my sweet wife? 


turn from my | had silently gone, like some sad spirit, les 








your prayers, Edith, it is now.” 


Then he thought over the futile attempts 
1 


ever I needed | him hope and a wild tumulé aweet ° 
— anticipation that intoxicated him 
by its eas. 








i i ee | ee | 
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CHAPTER VII. 


BevansTOKE was under the hands of gar- 
deners and painters once more, for the master 
was expected back from his long sojourn 
abroad, after having made a fruitless search 
for the body of his brother, as he averred to his 
new solicitor, the successor to Mr. Reeves. 

A nt a. rom ——- at = 
hall, busily employed . stripping the costly 
tarniture from their linen shrouds, and un- 

king the plash and brocaded silk curtains 
joa their presses to hang at the doors and 
windows, while the conservatories were being 
stocked with a valaable collection of orchids. 

All was animated bustle and hurry. 

A pretentious, showy-looking young person, 
& Miss Rawson, was the head of the house- 
hold and certainly used a firm hand over her 
troop of domestics. 

‘“‘ Miss Rawson is a regular nigger.driver! ”’ 
declared the women,” a stuck-up marm who 
thinks everybody is dirt under her feet !”’ 

The men voted her a fine-looking sharp- 
tongued vixen, which evoked a volley of 
derisive sneers from their fair colleagues, who 
refused to accord her one scrap of praise— 
women like. 

‘* 1 wonder who that lovely girl is in that 
picture,” the butler said, admiringly, impelled 
by the magnetic luring beauty of Lady Edith 
Vernon's portrait, to stop from his work to 
look at it. “Do you know?” 

“*Me,” certainly not, neither do I want to 
know!” she snorted spitefally, jealous that he 
should presume to stand star-gazing at a 
picture when she was in the way. 

, “She's ound an angel than anythin 

‘ve ever clapped my eyes upon,” he pursu 
uabeodiog ber sour macho” : 

“Pictures always are like that, or they 
wouldn't be pictures,” she put in; ‘‘ they never 
paint them true to nature.” 

“That accounts for that painted photograph 
of yours looking so stunning that one would 
scarcely know it was you,” he said, dryly, his 
= eyes twinkling oe mischief. 

“ You are very complimentary, I must say,” 
she returned, tartly, foutelng off in a huff. 

“ Tit for tat,” he chuckled, ‘‘ She shouldn’t 

ride the high horse, as if she were mistress 
over the establishment, and bully and badger 
my little Bessie because we take a little stroll 
in the park of an evening.” 
_ It was not a very united household that 
its new master found when he arrived in 
great state to take up his residence in; 
though, of course, on the surface everything 
was glassy and smooth to the eye. 

A train of followers accompanied him, 
regular parasites, who fawned on him in 
pe hy sapping the moisture from the stem 
and leaving it withered and dry; but they 
reckoned without their host, for Ramsay 
Mansell, alias Lord Roland Vernon, was not 
the easy, soft dupe hy Fag! believed. In 
fact, they were more y to be the victims 
than their smooth, oily-tongued host. 

The stables were filled with the finest 
horses eres: J could purchase. Profuse lavish- 
ness abounded everywhere. It was evident 
the master of Bevanstoke meant to do things 
on a liberal scale. 

_Miss Rawson received her master in a rich 
violet silk dress and heavy gold chain, her 
face wreathed in smiles. She was one of his 
own importations, hence the reason of her airs 
and graces. 

He shook hands with her in a kind, friendly 
fashion, and praised her handiwork unstint- 
ingly, and his friends chaffed and twitted 
him at dinner, when the attendants had left, 
Upon his being a lucky dog to be blessed with 
such a well-favoured housekeeper, all of which 
sallies he took in excellent good humour. 

.‘I say, Vernon, who the deuce is that 
pe creature depicted there?” drawled a 
oung viscount, indicatin \ 
bridal picture. acc br yess 

“My wife!” he anawered, coolly. 

“ What!" exclaimed the astonished young 





fellow, forgetting his affectation in sheer sur- 
rise. ‘‘ I never knew you were married.” 

‘“No. Well, you see, dear boy, I am in- 
clined to be rather reticent in my private 
affairs,” he returned, pointedly. 

‘“No offence, really, only upon hononr, 
Vernon, you ought to be the proudest man in 
Europe to own such a peerless creature for 
your wife.” 

“I don’t mind admitting, since it will pro- 
bably be the talk of London soon,” he said, 
with an affable assumption of candour. 
“That though that lady is my wife, we are 
really strangers. I married my brother's 
widow when I was under the belief I was 
dying. Since that time I have never seen or 
even communicated with her; except once be- 
fore I started for the Continent.” 

“Upon my soul, you must be a queer fellow 
to forego your claim upon such a queen of 
beauty, brother's widow or not.” 

“T have only been waiting till the tears 
were well dried from her pretty eyes,” he 
replied, calmly. ‘In a very short time I 
= to introduce you to the criginal.” 

he other men had been listening to the 
conversation, thoroughly taken aback, as they 
afterwards confessed, by this romantic story 
of their genial host, whom they believed was 
a confirmed bachelor, who liked his freedom 
in preference to the shackles of matrimony. 

“Everything is ripe, the nest is ready and 
waiting for the bird,”’ Lord Vernon, as we 
must style him, muttered that night, as he 
was ruminating over his last quiet cigar be- 
fore turning into the tempting dowa bed that 
awaited him. “It's a g scheme, but 
fancy the prize—a lovely wife and the next 
heir to the property, my stepson. It would 
be simple madness to be weak-hearted, In 
for a penny in for a pound.” 

When « weck had passed the visitors began 
to disperse, fur the season was at its height 
in London, balls, routs, and parties all in fall 
swing. But Lord Vernon refused all the 
luring baits throwo out by many of his 
friends to spend a few days in the giddy 
whirl of New Babylon. He had resolved to 

y & visit to Lady Edith Vernon and claim 

s rights as a husband. 

**Tam off to Devonshire, my dear Rawson, 
and I hope to bring back with me my wife,” 

“Your wife?” the housekeeper repeated 
mechanically, as if she were dazed. 

“Why not?" he laughed. ‘‘Sarely you 
never imagined I was going to settle down 
here in single blessedness.”’ 

‘Why did you not inform me of this be- 
fore?” she said, with bitter emphasis, ‘I 
thought I was to be ——” 

‘* What?’’ he demanded, sternly, his eye- 
brows knitting into a nasty scowl. “Surely 
you never were oe enough to fancy 
you would be a to occupy the position of 
my wife, eh?” 

“Certainly not,” she faltered, humbled 
into submissiveness by his mocking cruel ex- 

ression. “I meant simply that a house- 
eeper to a single gent is different to being the 
same to a married one.” 

‘‘My wife will never interfere with you, 
rest assured. You have a good berth and good 
Pay: You cannot say I haven't stuck to my 
wo ” 


‘* Or I mine!” she interposed, nervously. 
“Goodness knows I had a hard time of 
it when that Mr. Reeves came questioning 
me like some Old Bailey barrister.” 

“ He was a meddling old fool; but there's 
one comfort he can never worry you again, for 
he is feeding the worm; now, and the poor 
lunatic is dead too.”’ 

‘Are you sure? ’ she asked, swiftly, her 
usual brazen manner returning once more. 

“Why do you ask?” he said, testily. 
** What would it matter t> you if he were 
alive. Would it put in your way one shilling? 
See here, my soul! all you have to do is 
to atick to me. You will have no cause to re- 

t it.’’ 
“ Bat, begging your pardon, you say your 





wife, as if you were already married?" she 
said, in evident perplexity. 

“ T have been married more thantwo years,” 
he replied, enjoying her amazement, ‘only 
my wife and J, for private reasons, have lived 
apart. Her portrait is in the drawing-room.”’ 

‘“* What, that young thing in white satin ?”’ 

“The same. I haven’t such bad taste, ch, 
R:iwson !" an exaltant gleam in his false face 
of gratified vanity. ‘She is very pretty, you 
cannot deny.” 

A malignant frown gathered in her rather 
heavy forehead as she said, tardily,— 

‘* What's one man's meat is another man’s 
poigon, my lord,” sailing out of the room with 
her head tossed in the air, in anything bat a 
good humour ; in fact, steeped to the lips in 
malicious jealousy at the thought of a fair 
young mistress ruling where she had fondly 
believed she would reign supreme, 

“Poor Rawson!” he said, cynically, ‘I fancy 
I have taken the wind out of her sails; but 
there, it serves her right for her airs and 

ees. She is too high and mighty for a ove 
dge of aslavy, which she really was till I 
took her up.” 

With a jaunty air of perfect confidence he 
set forth the following morning on his journey 
to Devon. separ | dressed, and cer- 
tainly looking a very patrician, elegant, suave, 
bland and gracious—who seemed born to com- 
mand by that quiet dignity he knew so well 
how to assume. 

Lady Vernon was standing at her pretty 
trelliced porch, watching the gambols of her 
boy, when the stately, gracefal figure of Lord 
Vernon entered the gate. 

‘* Who can it be?’ she thought, fora strange 
gentleman was a marvel in this sylvan bower 
of ferns and flowers; and little Algy czased 
from his play to stare with his large wondrous 
eyesat the smiling intruder, who saw « vision 
of fair womanly loveliness, with an aureole of 
shimmering gold, framing her bewitching face 
and clustering all around her roses, honey- 
suckle, and jasimine ina tangled mass of,fra- 
grant splendonr. 

A shuddering quiver of vague fear ran 
through her breast, like a sharp knife of icy 
steel, as the dark tanned face of the strange 
gentleman became visible. 

The wild, terrible thought leaped to her ex. 
cited brain, thatat last the man she dreaded, 
and had in her simple solitude endeavoured to 
forget, stifle likesome horrid nightmare from 
her mind, had turned up at last, not to be 
buried in the cells of a dead past, as she had 
so madly thought in her delusive security. 

‘‘Lady Vernon, my eyes do not deceive 
me,” her visitor commenced, raising his hat 
and standing before her positively abashed by 
her sweet, calm, stately beauty. ‘‘Of course, 
you recognise me, ae the change 
that sickness made in the dear old time when 
you entrusted your future to my care.”’ 

“Lord Vernon!” she said, trying to keep 
the seoret torture she was bearing from his 
observation. 

**I knew you would recognise me,” he inter. 
posed, triumphantly. “If you only knew how 
your dear image has followed me from place to 
place till life became a wretched penance, you 
would at least greet me with a welcome,” 

‘In Heaven’s holy name forbear !’’ she said, 
brokenly. “It is sacrilege to address your 
dead brother's widow in such terms.’’ 

“Pardon me, I acknowledge no such tie 
now; the time for tears has expired, now 
smiles shon!d take their place, for the poor 
wanderer has returned to chase them away by 
his faithful, never dying love.” 

**Lovel” she repeated. ‘Do not profane 
the sacred term; you told me your heart was 
given, past recall, to another.” 

His face paled somewhat at his false move 
in this game of life's chess; but he regained 
his nerve in a moment. 

“TI was delirious, totally off the balance in 
mind and strength, and simply asserted a 
sick person's right to babble over the creations 
f a blurred brain fall of silly fancies and illu- 
sions.” 
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oy of asiok in,” tobe firm and cold in ber omt-:| “A » is it. +9 thi 
ane ltnad ery = sontrer hs mye] wart anaes tlre wai eB care a 


now. What you eaid then you meant, for the 

death was floating abent your pillow, | 
and troth wes in your werds that were wrung: 
froma sore heart. Ob! Lord Vernon, you can- 
not deceive meé:’’ 

‘' Will you not extend the privilege of rest- 
ing beneath your reef?” 

“ Aa my trasband’s much loved brother, 
yes,” she rejoined, pointedly, aboutitolead the 
way to the drawing-room. 

es 0 away, mamsie,” cried Master Algy, 
who teal sidied up to them, and had “bebo 
listening to the strange conversation, ‘‘teme, 
and see ms fly my tite.” 

‘May I help you, little man ?”' he inter- 
posed, cosxingty, thinking eds — 4-3 orgy 
would be to make friende-with 

 Mamsie help Atgy,’” he sfsarbe.-y ‘polly, 
skipping to his uote’ 8 side for shelter, as,it 

he aistrasted their visitor. 

“Bot permit me just this oncs, my dear 
little pad trying to take him up in bis arms; 
and getting a volley of wrathful kicks for his }) 
pains that quite cooled his ardour gnd 
unsettled his shirt front and carefally arranged 
silver grey tie. 

‘* You.san’t, you san’t; only my macnsie,” 
screamed the child, red with passion, 

“ Your. son. is rather spoilt I see; itis time 


a father’s inflaence was brought, to. hear on bia | pag 


wilfniness,” he said, gravely. 

“My pape's.up dere,” pointing to the aky, 
Alay te retarted, his limped eyes solemn and, 

tened. 

“ That iaone papa, may boy, but I am-yonr 
living one;, won't you loye me?” patting the 
curly little head affeationately. 

“No,” jhe spoke ane alte “ Tdoegn't. "ike 
penond idem a for you at ee On 
on'y for my Paps Up. in de sky, and 
mamsie.’ 

Having delivered himself of this clincher to 
all argument Algy buried bis golden pate.in 
his mother's blac yeilk skirt, but, neverthelesa, 
glaring now and then defiantly upinto the 
bronze face of the visitor, 

“ Yon maust excuse iy boy, be is @ spoilt 
darling, Lord Vernon,” she remarked, a. little 
shocked,at her rebel son, ‘‘and is unused to 
strangers,” passing over his significant worda 
of father with.cool indifference,.as if abe had 
not beard them, though they made her 
inwardly. shiver with @ .hogrible dread she 
dared. not shape into woxde, 

Very gently she bade Algy go and. play, 
ringing the bell for Deborah #0 sitend him, 
and then led her uneelooma guest into her 
delicious, flower-scented drawing-room. 

How neacefnl and reatinl A aggansnd tn the 
jaded, diasé man of the this shady 
retreat by the cea, the soft harmony of colour 
and exquisite taste displayed in every minute 
detaibrevealing the refined sednepands equt of 
the preaid ing priestess, whose fragile, statuesque 
beauty appealed to his taste, usually grossand 
sensuous, in a. wey he had never exparieneed 
before imthe preaence of woman, giving hime 
glimpse of w divine, subtle inflaenos woven by 
the mesmeric spell of a pure, unsullied matuze, 
in which sordid feelings held no sway. 

“She muss acknowledge me, and I will 
redeem the paat, and live a -better and godlier 
life,”’ he thonght, hurriedly, as he glanced 
fortively at her tranquil, pure profilein'rapt 
interest that he could not resist. 

The oppressive silence which had fallen 
vopon them Lady Vernon broke, observing,;— 

“You have told me no news of my lost 
husband, if you succeeded i in tracing where he 
lay in that lend of savages,”’ 

“Tt isa subject painful alike to both,” he 
returned, gravely; “yet Ioan say so much— 
that I searched long and unceasingly, never 
giving up hope till I found it was useless: and 
utterly futile,” and he raised his snowy hem. 
stitched kerehiet to hie eyes hypocritically, as 
if he was overcome with eorrowful regret. 

Those large, liquid eyes sought the floor to 


eS ee ¢ of, an undyingiJove | ‘ 
to a dead husband, nettled him sp, that he, 
felt a pang of monted jealoaay against his. air 
dead gousin. 

‘ Heaven will bleas and reward you for your 
brotherly love!” she said, earnestly, when she 
felt able to speak without trembling. 

That; prey mare < sosublime in its tender, 
sisterly ton ep pce <n 
eyes were serene ag coun 
his ardent, concentrated gaze without one 

usness. 


at ease, more certain of his prey. 
his daring enterprise of personating 
the man who had sacrificed his own happinesa 
jto serve’ a dead brother had s ed £0 
well was a & grand cep card, yet 
lie was far from nappy. 
“ Ipis my aber ‘8 er hour, avd'T always 
jieia him, so I mustask you to excuse me,” 
os and offering him her hand. 
~“T am staying for a short time at the 
‘Royal,’ and w pis ene permission, out 
to-morrow. My visi Devonshire, as 
donbtless guess, is of vital importanee to 
yourgelf and I,” this as he bowed himeeif ont | #0” 
of her presence, leaving her ina fever of dread. 
‘anxi 
“ How chan ed and different he is~to’the 
man f believed dying. He spoke-of his devo- 
tion to some loved one, and’ now he-seems +0 
forget near! gta Heme dong looks at me 
in a way that thrills me with horror; she 
murmured, as she made her way to the 
nursery. 
Not even her darling boy conld chaseaway 


the cloud of brooding care that gathered on 
his- mother's phe brow, thougtt he 
used all his’ fonny arta to maple her 


emile and attract her attention-to himeeff: 
A cloud had gathered over the calm, peace: 


fal’ little. ely that threatened poser a nr I’m 


it, and Jrorl ‘her from her beloved psradige, we 
Hogar ‘was driven forth with her son 
el, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





FACETIA. 


ffocteTy-is very queer. The people moat 
sought after are-thoge who do not pay their 
debts. 

“Tx Stockholm sextons have au eight-foot 
pele to prod sleeping church members.” How 

ued who pnts them to sleep is pun 
fake a not stated. 

A sii who bought.a lot.of Havana cigars 
Re vggeon 3 on being asked. what he was carry- 
ing, xeplied that they were ticketa to a course 
of Lectures to be givenby his wife. 

‘Trar artist is a Regent fr ours, is he 
nok?" “ Well, yea, he ; but, one 
day he. was,fool enough. to yn 4 how I liked 
+ 8 Rycnanee, sud I. was fool enongh to 


pot pte have agg 2 pleasant way of 
putting things. “ O.leb, Dae propose you 
as ® member,” said Smith to his friend 
Brown. ‘'Batsnppose they blackball.me?”’ 
sxid Brown. * Boot “Abaara | Why,myidear 
feliow, there’s. nob a man in. the clab. 
knesvs;you even |” 

A Dovsrrcn Compriiuent. —As @ certain 
minister was returning homeward, he. was 
accosted by an old woman, who said: **Qh, 
sir, I do like the day when you pneach!"’ 
The minister was aware that he was nob very 
popular, and he answered: “‘ My good women, 
I am glad to hear it! There anetoo few like |; 
you! And why do youlikeit when I preach ?”’ 
“Oh, sir,” she replied, ‘ when you preach: J 





hide the tears that would flow, despite her 


always get » good seat |" 





‘ Well, Lidonitedistens whether if is. proper 
nepenak Se cold:in thie gar from: that 


nme: **What.is the matter; ma?” 
Mrs, Oiack: ‘That's what I'd like to 
know, Jehany. I've-¢ried and tried to get 
that old Spanish hen 4o#et; bat she won't‘do 
| ee ence op when L-+ie'herain the nest.” 
“te ma, p'r'apsshe got a boil,” 
ern ee the title 
® recent article: It ig oon d made 


mane of the same. component here, 
that is, milfionaire’s daughter one one pat, foe: 


cunious nobleman one part, 


parts, desize Lilo forty. eles 
Wert uatcnep‘in politeness and readiness 
Was & Ogre whose button caught hold of 
the ¢ fringe on @ lady's shawl. ‘I'm attached 
to you,” said'the gentleman; laughing, com 
he was industriously trying get loose. 
‘Phe attachment is. matual;” was the good- 


natured reply. 

Tux Spanish ambassador one day entered 
the reom in which Henry TV. was onal fours, 
with re little son on his back. =, king 


orien tebe re to twenty): eee of 
the artfulness of that minx of a Mary Old- 
maiden! Would you believe it, she told a. 
Saitor that I wae Snasity -five years old? She 
knew well enough she wasn’t coming Nee five 
years of the trath?" ‘Dearest Friend: ‘ els 
Olara, you don’t mean to ‘hat she sho d 
have told him you were thirty? * 

Wax He Dos’ Eat Borrrr.—'Shall I 
help you to some batter, Mr. Smith ?’” asked 
the landlady of a. oure. “No, thank 
you.” “Don't you eat butter?” "No, not 
pow. I ysed to, but I've reformed, you. Know. 
proud. to say IT am now a temperance 


man,” “I know; but I don’t eee why. that 
shopld interfere with your eating butter.” 
“T don’t take anything strong.” é land- 
lady imply cai “Ot” bat she Tooked 
daggers. 


Hz .Pimep Hiu.-—A. gentleman; was out 
driving with his Mars whee noted. for her 


bad. in. f eget road, met a 
nogin, 2 ii then ket ao Deo peas. 
, Spparen ‘hinting at the 
A 0 ~ G. aa much haste ag he 
ought to do to. geb aut, of. the: way,.began to 
3 tet cee Ee: yap they 
rew r, mans dpacariags, 
and, xes = is hat, + 
pow Fant wh might speak a 
ward. a in thathe was going 
tp apologise for- wness, interpoced, 
sam por Iyoonia aa 08; me Whatexer. you 
bave.gos on the man, again 
touching is a and, looking hard at. the 
ae we gui ewe . re ae I do pity 
ee from the eart, for I’ve got 


just such another rote at home myself.” 
‘You love me.no longer,” said@ bride of a 
few months to her better half,. in, his gown 
and slippexs. ‘‘ Why do. yonsay that; Baas?” 
apron “You do not, caress,me nor call 
me \pes names; yoniimo Jonger seek 50 
connestly for my company,’ waa the tearful 
answer. ‘My dear,” continued the. aggrava- 
ting .wretoh, Vaid you | ever notice.2 man 


that aay, ae nee How he-does. ran over 


stenes, through mand, regardless of qnery shior, 
till he reaches the ‘bus; shen seizes hold avd 
awiegs on. Then he ‘gnietly seade.. himeelf 
and xeads the paper. The’bas ia.as important 
to a man. after he: gets. in as when he was 
ohesing is, bat the manifestation isme longer 
called. for. I would have shot anyone. whe 
put: himself im my way when in. purenit of 
you, a3 I would now shoot anyone who would 
come between us; but-as.a proaf,of my love 
jou insish upon my ranning aiter the. 'bas.” 
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Now that. Mayis well on, the. members of 

the One OT Clabs are getting their teams in 

order, and the uew members, 

preparing for the exhibitions in the Park | 
which, will come off next month. The. two | 

regione which seem more especially selected 


practice 
Rages se See ie ieee ere 
ES uw tee 2 both 


tetebioh are admiratiy adapted doc tainl tcips ' 


with uncertain steeds. 


Tue ex-Empress Hugénie iv qnite active just, 


now. Onl niet Ow Ree were aware of 
visit to to Birmingham tbe santil after. 
che bad lett to. ity, £0. sta wae her 
incognito pr Acoam only Dy. 
her dame-de-compagnie, & 
Empress arrived in’ the town early’ in the 
forenoon, and ‘efter a very’ quiet lunch st an’ 
hotel, set onto a -tour ef inspeotion of the 
principal buildings. 
On achat Siemans ni Court: gown of, 


the Duchess 

reception and : Dasheas Busts anves | 
feel sorrowfnl cher: own: Jord: has no}; 
a er mamma in be exietoney to @' good 
word for a. son’s bride 


ar rpm against ladiag: Range eth 
ladies’ ae or epee 


sidering over’ the means ot ““‘ coming 
round 3 the Head of Chinrch anf’ State. The 
_ a bs _ her 
collection lover's |. 
sighs ree fake st once, | 


of a Society of Jadies: ‘whieh: andor takes, 
through ge py pe members, to: collect the 


unsmoked ends of cigars. cafis an 
restanrants of Sena ae ee 
footpaths: of the: vbgi cee re 


example of Germany and 
ame a nas se voce th - 
Paes @ peor 

crpben oul of Sealer at benefit 
It is estimated “bat ‘he amount 
clothe, . and educate ait 
least five hondred children, and ft isearnestly 
to be ho ye ae the undertakers of so good a 
a too sangnine se tothe 


of. Amstria. istiecidedly better, 
Mild weather end'a strict conree: of — 


thatthe general .coniii- 
y, and it.is.hoped, 


rposes. “Her Ro 
cogitated over the stibject:at pert ote 
after an intetval, has suggested the dollowing 
very pretty idea, which will probably soon be 
er a + “A world of ~ ge — the 
ineess’s thonght. | ions 
intermingled ae the pictnred ‘btozsoms are 
to be every desoription. bo living.omes.; ane 
baskets, vases of owt flowers; wresths and 
garlands designed for ornamentation, and, of 
course, @ goodly background of ferns 
shaded leaves of all kinds, The notion is so 
charming asto be worthy of onr fair Fatare 
Queen ; who, with her own’ Happy: tact, added 
thes suggestion thet it shonld, if possible, take 
place on the birthday of the reigning Sover- 
eign. We only hope it will be carried out 
With « taste and artistic oepacity which will 
do fall justice to. xo: very origina) and pretty 








dsare the neighbourbood of!) 42 


ands valet, the} derance 


presidens | 


‘there will | one’s self a fool; 


et 
eb | then 


ly peli Ba pies, 


STATISTICS. 


cee 


Waat.Loypon Pays m Rares, — A parlia- 
mentary return lately iseued shows that the 
are | total rates levied in the metropolis during the 
‘year ended 25th March, 1888, amounted. to 
£7,562 310 on a total ratable value of 
£30 ain The. average rate was nearly, 
. 1k 

Txere has long been.a belief thatthe greatest 
mumber of deaths occur between four and six 
. Charles Fare ‘has 
patients d in Pe hospitals 

ing in two Parisian 
during the last ten years. Hefound that there’ 
were rather fewer deaths between seven and 
eleyen o'clock in ihe evening than at any 
other time, but there was no special prepon- 
‘et amy hour, 

Tz seems hardly worth while to discuss 
which language, French or English, is: moat 
‘likely to become universal when we- read; the 
estimates by'a German professor of the nee: 
\of other tongues. According to these figures, 


| Chinese is. talked. by over 400.000 000. The 


inext language moat in use is Hiwdastani, 
gent Hogan, by over 100,000:000. Then follow 

nglish, spoken by about 100,000,000, Rassian 
eel by over 70,000,000, German by over 57,000,000, 
@kber | and Spanish by over 47,000,000. 





GEMS. 


Tr is the vain endeavour to make ourselves 
what we are not that has.strewn history with 
so many broken purposes and lives left in the 


irough. 


Never part withont loving words for your 
‘loved ones to think of your absence. 
It may be that you will not meet again in 
this life. 

Nature is am-enormous system, but in mass 
and in oe curiously available to the 
humble need.of the little-creature shat walks 
on the earth! 

Tue greatest obstacle to being heroic is the 
doubt whether.one may not. be.going to prove 
the truest heroiem is to re- 
sist the doubt, and the profoundest wisdom to 
know: when it ought to be resisted and when 
to be obeyed. 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Srewev.Burr axp Canery Savce.—Cnt three 
roots.cfcelery into pieces two inches long, 
patthem,)in.a stewpan witha pint.of goed 

avy, two onions sliced, and simmer gently 
if the celery. is: tender ; let the gravy cool; 
roe ae beet, cut into rather thick pieoes ; 
let it just boil wp; and serve with fried 

8. 

Ouriers.or Cotp Murron.—Cut the remains 
of cold lbim or neck of mutton imto cutlets, 
trim:them, ‘and take away ‘a portion of the 
fats ahenld.there. be too much; dip them in 
beaten-egg, sprinkled with breadcrumb, and 
fry them anice brown in ‘hot dripping; ar- 
range them on.a dish, and pour round them 
either a good, gravy or:hot tomato sauce, 

Mourton Piz.—Ccld mutton may be made 
if well-seagoned and mixed 
; if the leg is used, ont it 
into-¥ thin slioes ; if the in or neck, into 
thinen Place some at the bottom of the 
@i#h, season well with , alt, mace, 


and parsley, and herbs; then puta inyer ot pota- 


toesisliced, then.more mutton, and.so on till 
the dish is full; add the gravy, cover witha 
crust, and bake ‘for an honr. Or-the remains 
of. nnderdone joints may be made into a very 
good: , by cutting the meat into 
slices, and putting them into a basin lined 
witha suet.crust; it shonld be well seasoned 
with pep onions, covered : 





an idea ! 


the pg ‘poled for about three hours, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 






Wrxter is, on the whole, the triumphant 
geason of the moon,.®. moon devoid of senti- 
ment,if you chaose,, but with the refreshment 
ofa purer iné#ellectual light—the cooler orb of 
middle life, 

Ir looke-as though the new epoch on which 
the a is ne as tu the manufacture of 
pepe kmewn ac “the age of pulp.” 

ast tutta n ramie, pineapple fibres, bamboo, 
begape (the refuse matter from Mang canee), 

braken or common fern, flags, rushes, 
peaweed, tam and hop stalks, have all been 
Pealyhos capable of yielding pulp. In Scotland 

hock .ssems have been made into paper; 
in Tecland the mallow, red clover; hop vine, 
and ‘yellow water itis have been tarned to 
the same use. In Demarara good paper has 
been made from the plaintain. In France a 
patent bas been granted for making paper out 
of leaves; Which have been cut, pressed into 
cakes, and reduced to pulp by being steeped in 
lime water. Clearly our paper oie have 
plenty of material'in reserve. 

Siorpre Dress,—In the matter of dress, the 
habits of both ladies and gentlemen are-more- 
quiet and less pretentious than fifty years ago. 
‘Men's’b suits are on a pattern brougtt 
down to. absolute ecomomy in fe and 
fitness for work. Nor aredress suite charac- 
terized by any of the superfinities of the last 
century. Clergymen have given up not only 
the se and bands and cocked hats of a 
hundre years ago, bnt.the tall hats, the m- 

variable black and white'tie of fifty years ago. 

The judgesno longer wear scarlet, fuced with 
velvet. Wiga, stooks, Reetness tums, are 
less-and less i t. Age ef 1800, 
when he went abroad, = sep gard in satin 
embroidered vest, a wig satin -emall 
‘clothes, with white silk stockings. Calture 
does nob Tead in the direction of elaborate: 
adorument of the person. 

Seurn Gra Ermquerte.—The Samoans sleep 
on cocoa.mats, with a bundle of bamboo sticks. 
aga@-pillow. The mats are hung about. the 
beams of the hut during the day. During 
ie windy weather cocoamat cartains:are 
let dawnmaround the-sides of the hut, which 
in shape is.something like a large ficld tent, 
but made of..a. thatched roof, supported by 
bamboo sticks; no flooring save the spreading 
out. of mats as ocoasion may require. The: 
position Caan a the house is a. squat- 
ting one, legs drawn underneath. This is a 
national.ene, oonsidering no chaire are uced, 
but it is expected of the white visitor. Fashion 
is-ag strong an autocrat in the South seas as 
in Paris, and when you are in Samoa, yon 
mustdoasSamoansdo. They are cleanly of 
their bodies, washing often and using soap, if 
they have it, offener a hark.similar to our 
soap: bark, 

Tue Pasues or Royatty.—In Ltaly the court 
dines.areund a:table covered with a magni- 
ficent service in gold; It ig the only wry 
there are no flowers, ‘and the dishes of the 
country axe. y served—above all the 
fritter, composedof a foundation of artichokes, 
liver, brains and cocks' combs. At the Ger- 
man court the finest table is thet of the Grand 
Dacheas, of Baden ; an excellent 
French cuisine and a Parisian ¢hief. The 
Queen of Sweden has a very tempting table 
and billof fare—soups, almost siways milk, 
and beef-steak; one of her favourite dishes is 
composed of of baila..of mincemeat cooked with 
oil and surrounded with a garnishing of 
poached eggs; then ‘there’ ie Fa always at 
each repast the national late, salmon. pre- 
—_ in ‘earth. Queen toria’s favourite 
wine is , Which ‘she drinks from a 
bea hilver cup, mkerited from 
Queen Anne, Thexoyal dinneris vey cam- 
ae Thetable is lighted with gold cande- 

bra furnished with candles; orchids placed 





inepergnes.riae np to the ceili The Queen 
eats & — a well a. Bs of a 
mastic colo 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 
M. D. (Dublin.)—Australia is much the largest. 
C.F. E —1. Only a cigar merchant could inform you. 
2. It would not be at all improper. 
A Reaper.—Apply to the nearest Custom House 
official, who will aie you every information. 


Frorgesce A. 0.—Put on the gloves, and wash them in 
cold soap and water as if you were washing your 
hands, 


J. F.’A.—There are offices in London where next- 
of-kin are searched for. You will find them advertised 
in the London daily papers. 

G. W. S —England and Scotland had separate Parlia- 
ments until 1707, when both kingdoms were united 
under the general name of the “‘ Kingdom of Great 
Britain.” 


D N. O.—Sulphur and water will remove dandraff. 
Use it in the propertions of one teaspoonful of sulphur 
to one pint of water. Wash off with clear water. Keep 
the sulphur and water In a bottle, and apply about twice 
a week. 


E. V. H.—If the wife and children become chargeable 


compel him to maintain them, and by an old statute he 
is liable to be flogged. 2. Paint the bunions with tino- 
ture of iodine twice a day. 
G. F. 8.—Common soda will 

move warts, if they be in it, from time to time. 
Nitric acid is the most effectual remed: Be 
applying it, so as not to burn the skin. It can be pro- 

with directions, &c. 

to 


3 


cured at any chemists, 


Farry QuEEn.—l. It is quite 
to stop it might be 
answer to Minnis, in which Mr. ting’s system 
given. 4. Mest injurious. 5, Yes, but some friend 
Sna he gh to EP Cne che Ree gates, 5. Very 
g ° 


W. J, C.—A notary is a public officer who attests, or 
certifies, deeds and other writings, usually under his 
officlal seal, and to make them authentic in another 
country. His duties chiefly relate to instruments used 
in commercial transactions, such as protests of nego- 
tiable paper, ship’s papers in cases of loss «r Camage, 
&c. He is generally called a forge A public, and his 
acts are recognized and respected all 
countries. 


G. D. 8.—The notion that many entertain 
employment is quite wrong. Thousands imagine 
it could live in idleness they would be ly 
happy, but such is not the case; every 
cena Ge fash lems Ry a. lant is ok ; strengthen 
One ns work ; 
your moral and mental tequbties ; by Wiad masons you 
will strengthen your muscles; learn to conquer your 
a en ee eee 

g- 

Cc. H. M.—By no means listen to the advice or ad- 
dresses of the soldier who wishes you to aoe he 
“ right off,” in despite of your mee ee er ther, 
whom you expect home from Australia ly. Naught 
but grief co come of such a g, the more 
especially as you don’t seem “‘ quite to know whether 

‘ou love him or uot.” At sixteen, however ‘‘ gushing” 

heart, you surely have plenty of time age g Yad 
remember that to ‘‘ marry in haste is to at ure 
repent.” 


E. M. 0.—If you had studied history carefully 
would know that Despard's conspiracy had for its 

the seizing of the person of the king on his 
Parliament on January 16, 1803, to kill him and over- 
throw the Government. The cons was headed 
by Colonel Edward. Marcus , an who 
was assisted b: 

Graham, Macnamara, Wood, and Wra‘ all of whom 
were hanged at Horsemonger Lane Ji 
February 21, 1803. 

A. B. M. P.—It is asserted by physiologists that “ the 
free use of aqueous drinks is tive of fattening, 
and as you drink, as you state, a t deal of water, 
the corpulence of which you complain may be attributed, 
in pat, to that fact. But is also due to an 
“excess of hydrocarbon in the »” says an author- 
ity upon the subject, ‘‘and is of course most 
favoured by oleagenous food, such as fat meat, butter, 
graviee, milk, nuts, and Indian corn, which contain a 
large proportion of #.. A strict Be ype of lean meat, 
lean fish, and acid: fruits w are low in sugar 
and starch, if thoroughly carried out, is certain to 
diminish corpulence.” 


N. 8.—To endeavour to perpetuate the paver xs the 
departed has ever been, all nations, a sad 
token of affection, hence the of ept ; some- 
times they are ap’ and a te, but too often they 
are false, both to the departed and the survivors, w 
memories must be buried too if they cannot 


FE. 


‘burial recorded in the Scriptures is that of 
Abraham's wife. Excepting the stones which mar! 
the grave of Our Saviour, are no monumental 
records referred to in Holy Writ; may not this silence 
be significant of the fact that there is no need to blazen 
forth faults or virtues, these being else 
The earliest inscri; we read of are these, ‘‘ May he 
rest in peace,” and ‘‘ May the earth lee apes by him ;" 
these were in use among the Greeks 

The custom of planting flowers around the grave 
originated in Germany. 


u 





Cissy.—1. Your acceptance of the tleman's invita- 
liom to stlend the lestate wad @ Gamdonation of the 


of which you com . You did right not to 
= a4 2. You whan: gi invited him to call as 


D. D.—1. Critics differ very widely u the subject 

of your ral queries ; and, after all, in 

of opinion. Yours is just as goodas anybody's. 2. The 

—— type of beauty seems to have been most 
m 


P. R. D.—Forks were used, it is said, on the continent 
and fourteenth centuries. 


1600. Three- orks are much more 
Silver forks came into use in England about 1814. 
G. R.— the French method of administering 


castor oil to dren would suit you. It is to pour the 
oil into a pan over a moderate fire, break an into it, 
and stirup; when it is done, flavour with a salt, 
sugar, or currant jelly. This makes it palatable. 
Tom.—The probable reason why the young lady is 
50 in her treatment of you is that she cares more for 
you for anybody else, and is therefore mosf fearful 
of not behaving just right in your . This is 
often the case with inexperteneed shh. 3 bon should 
tell her that Py love her. it would probably put her at 
pend Ly cause her to treat you with satisfactory 


Y. R. C.—1. The locust, as you conjecture, is some- 
thing like a grasshopper, but it has shorter attenns or 
feelers and stouter legs. Its strong hind legs enable it 
to make leaps, ana ts Long wings impart to 1 the 
abili flying great distances. 2. and Africa 
bom A ve been known to appear in such numbers as to 
darken the air in their fijght, and in Southern Europe 
they have also committed 


Eastern countries they are wheat ene 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


Beuinp the barred and jealous door, 
Behind the shrouded pane, 

To sit and con life’s failures o’er, 
And count the cost, were vain ; 

We cannot shut our errors out 
cpt he ocean pao OM * 

They crowd and compass us abou 
And mock us, day and night. 


So rather open to the sun Z 
Your doors and winduws wide; 

Concealment and evasion shun, 
Whatever may betide; 

The world forgives a blunt mistake 
When honestly confessed, 

If we but trankly strive to make 
Of it the very 


Take heart! No evil weed I know 
So rank and wide hath spread 
Bat we may root it out, and sow 


He boaste the wning col 

e cro common sense, 
The truest manliness, 

Who plucks from harsh experience 
The perfect fruit—success ! 


Bert ee 

owner e, rumen’ 

to the of others: but he who affects to be 
sometimes renders himself ridiculous. 


A. D. B —Catarina Gabrielli was an Italian 
who was born in Rome in 1780. She died in 1796. She 
was the daughter of a cook employed by Count 
who, heing struck with =e remarkable voice. 
her educated by Garcia and Porpora. About 1747 she 
gave her firat performance at Lucca, the name 
of her protector. In 1750, it is stated, she excelled to 
such an extent as “Dido” in Jomelii’s opera of that 
name, that Metastasio first 


G 
called Gal to one 
The naierrentene Im 1706, ood died in 1795, 





B. C, M™—1. You must tell us what you mean by 
French decorative art before we can answer your ques- 
Dealers in artists’ ti can get you any 
designs and paints in the markets. , 
Pappy Burn.—l. “ The Bells of Shandon ” is the title 
of a poem by Francis M “ Father Prout”). It bas 


toa fine peal of 
churches in Cork (St. Anne’s, Shandon). 2. Your hand- 
writing for a girl of eleven years of age is remarkably 


Lord Lytton and James—was one of the greatest of 
French Prime Ministers. He it was, in conjunction 


with his so , who initiated the European po! 

of the balance wer; so great was his power, and 
firm his will, that name was for a time the terror of 
Europe. handwriting and 


2. rad ye pate 
phy is fit fora merchant's office ; by persever- 
ance, hewever, they would soon become so. 

of France, tht: teen 
Verdun and Paris. 


It is celebrated for a battle there and at Vionville 
on August 16th, 1870, in which ange Deets: Suties 
achieved a s Bazaine, who »y t 
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